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EDITORIAL 


The Journal is intended to be both a record of activities and an 


open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
4 relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the 


“Institute is not committed in any way by statements or articles 


“appearing in the Journal and signed by the names or initials of 
_ contributors. 


; = the past few years the main work of the Institute has 
lain in attacking specific practical problems. Out of the inquiries 


and undertakings so initiated there have arisen important new 
_national organs of adult education. That work has been of 
undoubted value ; but many of our members have come to feel 
| that this diverting of our energies to numerous special, though 


' pressing, problems has had its disadvantages. There is a peculiar 
but familiar condition, into which we are all of us likely to fall, 


3 which is called “‘ press of activity.” It consists in the busy doing 
of jobs immediately to hand with such energy that we are relieved 
' from any misgiving as to whether, in broader perspective, we are 
not allowing the mere pleasure of activity for its own sake to 
' blind us to general lines of policy. 


The very success of the Institute’s work on these special 


_ lines now gives us the opportunity to stand back a little and take 
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a general look at the whole situation in adult education. Once 
we do, it seems very clear that important tasks lie ready to our 
hand. These tasks are not concerned with the detailed machinery 
of adult training ; nor even with the application of all our know- 
ledge and powers to the conditions created by lasting and wide- 
spread unemployment—important as that is. They are con- 
cerned with countering an insidious and growing temper of mind 
which is destructive of all adult educational effort. We mean the 
attitude which is willing to throw aside the gains of the past, 
in liberty of thought and speech, as effete relics of an outworn 
liberal tradition : an attitude of mind which forgoes all hope of 
a rational social life in the future in favour of activity based on 
ruthless discipline created by the motive power of hysterical 
ardour. If those who believe in adult education do not realize 
this danger immediately, and meet it with positive attack, they 
may awaken to find that their belated protests are in vain. 

What is the vital character of this threat to our movement ? 
In the first place it is a spirit of dogmatic authoritarianism which 
is directly opposed to that temper of discussion and inquiry 
which is the heart of adult education. In the second place it is 
a regression to primitive emotionalism. It.is not merely a drift 
towards creating a docile and servile population. If that were 
all it would be bad enough: but it is more than that. For it 
can make a real appeal to disillusioned youth, even in the crudest 
kind of myth, because it calls for common discipline in order to 
avoid a spineless shiftlessness in face of pressing needs: Such 
irrational loyalties are easy to create but difficult to control. 
In the third place it has a character which (for want of a better 
term) might be called one of de-valuation. Nothing is too 
ridiculous for belief. Nothing is too cruel, to those who pride 
themselves on having passed beyond weak humanitarianism. 
Nothing is too ugly. We have known ages of de-valuation 
before, when practical men ignored the claims of humanity, 
decency and beauty. But the industrial revolution was child’s- 
play to what may yet lie before us. 

How are these tendencies in our time to be met? As they 
have always been met. Intolerance, whether of awkward fact 
or of awkward persons, is countered by insistence upon the need 
for both, if communities are to be fruitful and expressive. ‘With- 
out variety of types (as Aristotle long ago noted) unison may be 
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possible, but harmony would be excluded. Our inquiry into 
the impact of adult education upon the lives of individual students 
may, it is hoped, help us to realize this truth more profoundly 
and aid us in bringing it home to others. How are we to deal 
with the creation of discipline through irrational and emotionally 
evoked loyalties? Only by an insistence upon the brute fact 
that the only cure for bad thinking is to think better. Our 
nerveless grasp upon our destiny is due to that emotional 
instability in man which prevents him from making the fullest 
use of the knowledge he has won for the improvement of his lot. 
Men revert to dogmatic intolerance, to valuing deferences rather 
than difference, because they are afraid of modifying ancient 
cultural traditions to fit new needs. Education against fear, 
that is what we lack. The only stable cure for paralysis of will 
is not irrational loyalties combined with intellectual blinkers, 
but keener foresight and a hopeful fearlessness, Bound up with 
the creation of this last attitude of mind is that other great need 
in adult education: the necessity of resolute resistance to de- 
valuation in social affairs. For when we speak of man’s emotional 
instability we are not decrying emotion as such: we are only 
saying that it needs to be educated. Moral feeling and esthetic 
sensitiveness are not emotions in the raw, though they are the 
products of emotion. That is why we must place in the fore- 
front of our needs in adult education, at this moment, the primacy 
of education in values. This is a field of work in which we have 
only made the barest beginnings. The future of our country 
may well depend upon our effectiveness in developing i*. 
A. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND EDUCATION * 
By A. D. LINDSAY 


WHEN I was asked to give the Metcalfe Memorial Lecture on 
some subject connected with adult education, I chose this, 
mainly because I knew that I should have my mind largely 
occupied with the problems arising out of my work in con- 
nection with the movement to organize what is called 
“voluntary occupation for the unemployed.” I think I had 
vaguely in my mind that I should expound the principles behind 
that movement, and press its importance upon those of my 
audience connected with the adult educational movement. But 
when I came to sit down to write this lecture, I thought it better 
that instead of delivering to you a variation of a speech I have. 
been delivering in a good many places up and down the country, 
I should try to work out some thoughts about education which 
my experience of this-work of the unemployed suggests. For 
I think that the experience of those who have had much to do 
with these unemployed clubs which have been springing up this 
last year over the country, is that they have learnt from them 
certain facts about education which, though they are elementary, 
we are all apt to forget. That lesson is my subject. 

The story begins with me with a W.E.A. branch trying 
about seven years ago to organize lectures especially for the un- 
employed and finding it of no use. That pulls one up at once. 
Here are we all in the W.E.A. familiar with the difficulty of men 
doing adequate work as students because they have such scanty 
leisure for the purpose. We know much about the enormous 
difficulties under which the work for a tutorial class is done, 
how hard it is for men to do serious reading, still more to write 
essays, after an exhausting day’s work. Education with the 


* We are much indebted to the Master of Balliol for rein to print 
here his Metcalfe Memorial Lecture, delivered at the Guild House, Rugby, in 


September, 1933, which has not appeared elsewhere in print. (Editor’s note.) 
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ordinary University student is a whole-time job. The tutorial 
class student is trying to attain a University Honours standard 
while working at quite another occupation. When we are 
familiar with the difficulties which that involves, we easily come 
to think that what is wanted to raise the standard of adult 
education is only more leisure. Then we are confronted with 
long-continued unemployment with abundance of enforced 
leisure. What an opportunity, we might suppose, this would be 
for education! But so far from the expected result following 
and the standard of educational work being raised, the opposite 
happens. It is found that men who have been long unemployed 
are incapable of taking part at all in serious education. This is 
not, of course, universally true. There are individual exceptions. 
Many men who are already in the classes of the W.E.A., and 
active in its work, do find that they can turn with eagerness to 
their class work and study of all kinds when they are unemployed. 
But even they find that the fact that they are unemployed makes 
it harder for them to study with the same interest. 

That W.E.A. branch, then, discovered that pioneer educa- 
tional work among the unemployed on the usual W.E.A. lines 
was quite useless. The reason given was that unemployment 
made men so listless and hopeless that they could take no interest 
in any kind of study. The committee of the branch went on to 
make a further diagnosis of the mind of the unemployed man. 
They found from the evidence of men they knew well, who had 
been long unemployed, that what most weighed on these men’s 
minds was that they had no status or function in the community. 
They had lost very often their Trade Union connection, the 
ordinary social intercourse which a common job implies, the 
consciousness of doing something respected in the community. 
They had the sense of hopelessness in gradually losing their 
chance of getting back to work as their hands got soft. No one 
wanted them: they felt themselves regarded as nuisances. The 
whole situation was summed up in the terrible phrase that they 
“ felt like ghosts.”’ 

As the result of this diagnosis the W.E.A. branch started 
in a new way, and tried to give the unemployed man something 
to make up for what had been taken from his ordinary life—to 
give him a social background in the fellowship of a self-governing 
club, to give him the sense of working together with others in 
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a job worth doing, along with the exercise of his hands and the 
pleasure of craftsmanship. Once that was done, once what 
unemployment had taken away was restored, then the intellectual 
interests had a chance and the demand for discussions, lectures, 
and classes revived. In this last twelve months, as you know, 
unemployed clubs of this kind, varying of course in what they 
do, but having the same general idea behind them, have sprung 
up all over the country. With this new movement has come a 
new demand for adult education. 

What is the educational moral of all this? As I said at 
the start—an elementary one. How often have we not been 
told that all our life is education—that what we are apt specific- 
ally to call education, instruction by books and classes and 
lectures, is only something which comes on the top of the funda- 
mental education given us by our life and work? That is a 
familiar theme with great educators from Plato downwards. 
But it is a doctrine to which we assent without real belief. For 
practical purposes we mean ‘by education organized instruction 
of some kind, instruction given in classes or institutions. At 
most we exterid it to what we get from books. It is only when 
something striking happens that we realize that it is no use 
trying to build by organized or book education when the founda- 
tions of a sound education are not being laid by ordinary life. 
Long-continued unemployment has produced a crisis of this 
kind. It has taken from men their ordinary social environment, 
their Trade Union connections, their work and responsibility, 
and their function in the community. The interests from which 
the desire to learn more would ordinarily come have been starved. 
There may be a certain demand for books as a diversion or escape 
from reality, as there is a demand for the cinema for the same 
reason. But such dealing with books has nothing to do with 
education. Organized or book education is only of use when it 
is continuous with and the natural outcome of the education 
which we are given by our life as a whole. 

The experience of tutorial classes in more fortunate times 
confirms this. We were all astonished, I think, in the early days 
of tutorial classes, at the high standard reached by students 
who had had so little book education and had now so little time 
to give to their class work. We realized that between the time 
when these men left the elementary school and the time when 
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th2y entered a tutorial class they had had an education which 
the full-time student does not get in going from secondary school 
toa university. These men had been learning a craft ; they had 
had to hold down a job; they had been brought up against the 
responsibilities and difficulties of life; they had most of them in 
their Trade Unions or Co-operative Societies learnt the lessons of 
working together. The full-time student who goes from a pre- 
paratory school to a public school and from there to a university 
necessarily misses a great deal of this most necessary education. 
His teachers, of course, have by this time recognized that they 
have to supply much beyond book instruction—that they will not 
be able to teach what are called academic subjects, unless they 
supply in games and other ways some substitute for the edu-. 
cation which the responsibilities of life would ordinarily give. 
These tutorial class students had the further advantage that the 
desire for learning came out of the problems with which they were 
confronted. The remarkable increase in adult education in the 
beginning of this century was partly no doubt the result of an 
improved system of elementary education; but it was much 
more the result of the growth of democratic institutions. Men 
came to realize that they could not govern themselves without 
much more knowledge of the problems with which they were 
confronted. Their everyday responsibilities produced in them 
the demand for knowledge. The book education they wanted 
was thus continuous with their life education, and there was 
a natural healthy balance between the two. What they 
wanted to know came out of their actual interests and con- 
cerns. 

To believe in this balance of two aspects of education is not 
the same as to demand that education should be practical; in 
the ordinary sense which is attached to that demand. It is not 
to look on education as something which enables man to earn 
his living or to increase his market value. For the demands of 
these tutorial class students were demands for the education of 
the whole man. Their life had taught them, not only that they 
did not know how to get what they wanted, but also that they 
did not enough know what they did want. They wanted to 
learn the purpose and meaning of life, and they wanted to learn 
somehow from books more of ideals and the possibilities of life. 
But these ideals were always thought of as having a real (though 
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not just a utilitarian) concern with and application to their 
ordinary life. 

If, then, true education implies a proper balance between 
life and book education, we have to recognize that in organizing 
book education we must see that this balance is not disturbed. 
It may be disturbed in two ways. There may occur, as to men 
suffering from unemployment, a sudden loss of life education. 
We have seen how disastrous educationally such a loss may be. 
There may also be a new and special demand for book education, 
so that life has to be subordinated to the interests of book 
education. That happens, as I have noticed, to those who have 
to go through the long courses of specialized education necessary 
for what are called the higher professions. How public schools 
and universities have gradually changed in response to the need 
to restore somehow the balance between life and book education 
is obvious. We all recognize now that something has to be done 
to organize the life of the full-time student. We sometimes put 
it in another way by saying that what an undergraduate learns 
from his lectures and the essays he takes to a tutor is only a small 
part of what he learns at the university. The kind of life he 
leads, the part he plays in the small community of school or 
college, is obviously a part of his education. 

One further point may be noticed about the full-time 
student. The tutorial class student was studying something 
which he wanted to know. The need and the demand arose out 
of the actual problems of his life. The full-time professional 
student is being taught something he will want to know when 
he takes up his profession and goes out into life. He learns the 
answer before he has had to ask the question. The disadvantages 
of that are obvious. I have heard it urged that no one ought 
to be allowed to come to a university before he has had the 
experience of holding down a job, and I think there is something 
to be said for the proposal, paler sect as itis. Plato wanted 
something of the kind. 

These things are obvious. For the normal balance between 
life and book education has with either the unemployed or the 
full-time student been so fundamentally disturbed that it is 
clear that something must be done about it. But these obvious 
necessities should warn us that the balance between life and book 
education may be more gradually but as gravely disturbed by 
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changes in social life which we may be slow to notice. I believe 
that the lessons of education in all these unemployed men’s clubs 
of which I have been talking are applicable in some degree to all 
of us who live in a modern industrial civilization. That has 
taken or is taking away from us certain elements in life which 
are of great educational value: is putting us in some degree in 
the same position as the unemployed man, and making it neces- 
sary for us, as for him, that special measures should be taken to 
restore a balance which has been disturbed. There are elements 
in the situation which create a demand for book education which 
is not continuous with our life. We are all to some degree suffer- 
ing from the difficulties of the full-time student, getting answers 
and questions, satisfaction and demand, in their wrong order. 
There are further tendencies in our modern industrial civilization 
which starve instead of developing our character and our under- 
standing, and put us all in the position of the unemployed man. 
The first point I should like to illustrate from my experience 
in India on a Commission whose business it was to examine 
higher education in the Christian Colleges. No one can see 
anything of Indian University education without recognizing 
that its .chief defect is a marked discontinuity between the 
student’s ordinary life and what he learns at the University. It 
is not just that he conducts his studies in a foreign language. 
That is, perhaps, the least of his difficulties. It is rather that 
what he learns has little relation with his actual life and needs 
and ideals. The East has been fascinated by the power of the 


West : 
“For they have seen the electric light in the West 
And come to worship.” 


But the East often wants the power of the West, but not the 
ideals or attitude to life which have produced that power. The 
Western learning which it wants has little connection with the 
life of those who study it. The consequence of all this is that 
much of what Indian students have to study has no real interest 
or meaning for them, and tends to be regarded as something 
which was invented and exists for examination purposes, and 
has little connection with their ideals. In the course of our tour 
we saw a remarkable school for village children at a place called 
Moga in the Punjab, which was being run on different and sounder 
principles. The school was based on the primal need of giving 
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children practical, experimental education in the ordinary 
problems of village life. It sought to start with-the village life 
and its needs as the basis of its instruction. It began by satis- 
fying real needs and felt wants. When that was done, it went 
on to further and more academic education. Such a training 
had the result that one might have expected. Children trained 
in that way learned to read, when the time for that came, much 
faster and more thoroughly than the children who started much 
earlier at their books. 

I remember asking myself, when I was at that school, why 
it was necessary that these village children should ever go 
beyond the education in the grappling with village life with 
which they started. Was it not the most important thing that 
they should learn how to make their village a different place, 
and should not all the time available be spent in that? The 
answer to the question was given me as I looked across to the 
great trunk road which ran through the village. On that were 
moving bullock waggons, going at about two to three miles an 
hour, with a tiny lantern swinging from their front axle, and 
large motor-cars, going at fifty miles an hour with powerful 
héadlights. I was reminded that you need not see far ahead 
if you are moving on familiar ground and are going slowly. But 
if you are on unfamiliar ground and are moving fast, you need 
ways of seeing far-away things. The old traditional education 
of India, or any kind of education where book learning plays a 
small part, is possible in a customary civilization which is changing 
gradually. But modern India needs, and must have, modern 
learning and modern science in this new and unfamiliar world, 
where the remote Indian village is being changed by new in- 
fluences coming to it from all over the world, and where changes 
are coming too fast to be dealt with by slowly changing custom. 
But it remains true that it is no use to see things far off if you 
cannot see things close at hand. It is no use knowing about 
foreign institutions if you do not understand your own. The 
need for the sight of distant things comes after the need to see 
and understand familiar things, and if organized education 
reverses that order, as in much Indian education it does, the 
result is disastrous. 

It is a common reflection nowadays that many of our 
difficulties come from the greatly increased rate at which things 
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are changing. We have all of us to think more and be ready to 
act as the result of our thought, because the gradual customary 
manner of adaptation to changing circumstances is too low. 
There has got to be much more discussion and scientific thinking 
if our adaptation to change is to be successful. But there is a 
real danger that our concern with facts and theories outside our 
immediate experience may make us lose our sense of what is 
practicable, and make us alternate between irrational hope and 
equally irrational despair. There are many things in our social 
life which we cannot change ourselves, which can only be put 
right by government or even by international action. If we 
are to be an intelligent democracy, we have got to study these 
complicated economic and political questions. There is no 
escape from that. But if we only concern ourselves with what 
other people ought to do, we easily become incapable of judging 
that rightly. If the demand that other people should do some- 
thing comes as a supplement to our doing all we can ourselves 
to meet our common difficulties, it will probably be a wise demand. 
We shall have learnt something of the difficulties of common 
action, and also how much can be done if all concerned will 
tackle the difficulties immediately in front of them. We cannot, 
of course, hope that the ordinary citizen should have enough 
knowledge of complicated economic and political issues to know 
exactly what ought to be done. But he ought to be able by the 
right sort of education to acquire some power of judging between 
the proposals of the experts. Aristotle says that it is the mark 
of the educated man to know what is and what is not possible in 
any particular sphere. We have got to trust experts, but we 
ought to have some sense of when they are trustworthy. What 
tends to happen is that we over-simplify the problems with which 
others have got to deal. We fix on this or that thing which has 
got to be done, forgetting that the situation we are dealing with 
is what it is through the working of many different factors, and 
we give to the one thing we fix our attention on a quite irrational 
importance. Patience and foresight are both needed to a right 
judgment in politics, and the union of these two can only be 
learnt if we ourselves have the experience of responsible common 
action. 

But one of the evils of an industrial civilization is that it 
does not ask responsibility or initiative from a large number of 
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those engaged in it. It only asks them to be as like machines 
as possible, and not to think and not to take responsibility. 
That means that many of us are not getting just that education 
of the judgment which only responsible and inventive work 
can give. If we are to be an educated democracy, we must by 
our organized education make up for that defect in our ordinary 
life. 

The unemployed at the present time are unemployed through 
no fault of their own. The return of employment is something 
over which they have almost no control. In regard to that 
which is to them most vital they can only urge on others, such 
as the government, that they should act with more energy and 
decision. But they are finding in these clubs how much there 
is within the situation as it confronts them which they can do 
for themselves. (This does not mean that they cease demanding 
that the government should act. On the contrary, their own 
success in a limited sphere gives them more hope that something 
fruitful can be done by others in the sphere beyond their control 
and wiser judges of what might be done.) We have got to cherish 
the opportunities for voluntary action which are always there to 
be developed if we will look for them. The case for what is 
sometimes called social service is put quite wrongly if it is 
represented as a demand that the more fortunate should help 
the less fortunate. What is really important is that we should 
all learn to make up our minds what things are worth doing, 
and see how much that is worth doing we can ourselves do if we 
will combine together and pool all our gifts. Of course the 
W.E.A. has taught us already something of the powers of volun- 
tary organization. But it is a lesson which needs continually to 
be taught, just because there is so much in our political situation 
which tends the other way. Even in the W.E.A. we are apt to 
think that what is wanted is only power to get other people to 
do things. We do not nearly enough set our minds to seeing 
what we can do for ourselves. Unless we are always ready to 
explore the possibilities of voluntary action, we shall not only 
lose many things well worth having: we shall lose a very 
important element in education. 

There is a further danger in being concerned too much 
with what other people are to do for us. We tend to make 
irresponsible demands and to ask for things without being sure 
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that we really want them. If we have to get things for ourselves, 
we shall at any rate find out in the course of working for them 
whether we really want them. We are sure to ask if they are 
worth the price if we ourselves have to pay the price in patient 
day-to-day work. Agitating that other people should do things 
tends to produce the conviction that they are sure to do less 
than we ask, and that we should therefore always ask for more 
than we want. That produces a general irresponsibility in 
demand. We do not ask ourselves enough what we really want, 
and our whole sense of values gets blunted and falsified. 

Further, in a civilization dominated, as is ours, by exchange, 
we most of us make our living by doing what other people want. 
The consequence is that we are many of us engaged in making 
things in whose value we do not believe. There are some people 
who object to what is called community service by the un- 
employed on the extraordinary ground that it is wrong to work 
except for wages. Men can only come to think that if they 
have been made by modern industry to work in such a way 
that wages are the only result of their work which has any 
meaning or use for them. One of the most exciting things 
about the work that is done in some of these unemployed centres 
is that men are sometimes for the first time doing things which 
they choose, which they think worth while doing, and getting 
something from their work as unemployed which they never got 
in employment. It might be an inestimable benefit to the com- 
munity if the criticism of our social and economic system came 
from men who knew the extraordinary value of having minds 
and desires of their own and opportunities to work for them. 

There are other things in modern civilization which are 
producing the same effect. Applied science has enormously 
increased man’s powers of getting what he wants. We know so 
much nowadays of all the ingenious instruments for the satis- 
faction of wants which are constantly being invented, that we 
become occupied with means and forget to consider ends, forget 
to ask what are real and what are imaginary wants. The evil 
is increased by the fact that our economic system, whose justifi- 
cation is that it is a means of satisfying wants, has become a 
system which partly maintains itself by stimulating wants. 
The consequence is that we are most of us full of second-hand 
wants, spend time and money on things because they are the 
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fashion, or the latest thing, or for some such silly reason. We 
forget how important a part of our education is the training of 
our wants. This blunting of our sense of values is perhaps the . 
greatest danger of our modern civilization, and a sound education 
should recognize how important it is to meet it. 

Wanting needs imagination. As soon as we are concerned 
with other than immediate physical wants, with wants whose 
satisfaction needs time and effort, the imagination plays a. larger 
and larger part in our wanting. Our wants will go ‘on being 
unreal and second-hand unless we train our imagination. It 
sounds paradoxical, but is true, that only the training of the 
imagination prevents our wants from being imaginary. For by 
an imaginary want we mean something which we think we shall 
enjoy when we get it, but really don’t. That means we have 
imagined wrongly what we shall enjoy. Wecan’t therefore cure 
ourselves of imaginary wants by not using our imagination ; 
but we can by using it rightly. Now much in our ordinary life 
so starves our imagination that we go to the opposite extreme 
and overfeed it, or we use the imagination not to guide our life, 
but to enable us to escape from life. Think of how much of what 
we read nowadays is literature of escape from life: There is, I 
think, a place for it. But the point of most bad novels and of 
practically all detective.stories and of the great majority of films 
is that they are completely unreal. They would not give us the 
sense of escape from the pressing realities of life unless they were 
concerned with unrealities. Only great art can both take us 
beyond the immediate fact, give us what the power of imagina- 
tion can give, and yet keep us in touch with the real. The training 
of the imagination is the task of poetry and art. And in these 
times, when our imagination is either starved or poisoned, we 
have to be specially insistent to make art and the reading of 
poetry an essential part of our education. We must.do that in 
the right way. Much teaching of literature only encourages the 
forming of second-hand opinions and values. We are introduced 
to art often before we have the power to appreciate it, and read 
what we believe we ought to like, not what we do like. Of 
course our appreciation of poetry has to be trained, but the most 
essential thing about it is that it should be real. We have got to 
learn that appreciation needs training, and that we have to give 
thought before we can have judgment and sincerity of taste. 
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We are all apt to start by thinking that we know what we want, 
and need only to learn how to get it. But only a man whose 
imagination has been trained and disciplined has a sure knowledge 
of what he really wants. If our ordinary life, instead of training, 
starves our imagination, we have to take thought to remedy 
this defect, if we are not to be at the mercy of second-hand 
judgments. 

We have so far been considering defects in our education 
which come mainly from the fact that our intellectual interests 
are not enough connected with reality: there is so much informa- 
tion to be acquired and so many and diverse theories to be 
understood that we neglect the training in responsibility and 
judgment and imagination which are necessary to enable us to 
keep a firm hold on the realities of life, and make us capable of 
properly understanding and appreciating the theories and in- 
formation we read about. But we have had to notice that we 
suffer not only because we are over-occupied with things remote 
from our immediate experience, but also because our immediate 
ordinary experience is starved. 

There is another and a very obvious way in which modern 
civilization deprives many of us of a necessary element in educa- 
tion, which the work of these unemployed clubs restores. They 
ate giving men back all that is involved in handicraft.. The 
decay of craftsmanship is, of course, one of the most disturbing 
features of our present industrial system, and the worst part of 
it is the disappearance of craftsmen—of men who have got the 
wonderful judgment and appreciation which craftsmanship can 
give. These unemployment ‘centres. are beginning to restore 
men’s belief in craftsmanship. It is wonderful to see how much 
latent craftsmanship and ingenuity and artistic sense are being 
released. But clearly this recovery of craftsmanship ought not 
to be only for the unemployed. If in the meantime modern 
industry is going to continue to ask little from most of us but 
more or less mechanical work, we shall all need to practise some 
sort of craftsmanship for ourselves. Our own actual experience 
of craftsmanship is the only thing which will enable us to keep 
the machine our servant and not our master. We in the adult 
educational movement need particularly to learn this lesson. 
Twenty odd years ago we were confronted mainly with a demand 
for the kind of knowledge which is associated with a university. 
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The men who asked for it were mostly craftsmen themselves. 
They had had the life education of the skilled worker. They 
wanted the knowledge of the academic student. The fruitfulness 
of this co-operation between the skilled craftsman and the 
academic student, each giving to the other just what that other 
had not got, was one of the delightful surprises of those days. 
Further, just because the W.E.A. was very much not concerned 
with vocational training, and had to emphasize that fact, it 
actually started with a definite bias against hand work. We 
need now to realize how indispensabie educationally craftsman- 
ship is. One most important thing one learns from it is this. 
In book education the final authority is almost always some one’s 
opinion—the statement in the book or the word of the teacher. 
Often, of course, there is no final authority. We learn by dis- 
cussion and criticism what there is to be said for this and what 
for that. In such a process of considering all sides of a question 
there is much to be learnt. It is, indeed, in its place indispensable 
in education. But if it is not supplemented it is apt to produce 
a general inconclusiveness of judgment, a belief that there is 
something to be said for almost anything, and therefore not 
much difference of values between one thing and another. We 
all know the clever idiots who can be turned out in that way, 
and how wearisome they are. Yet we don’t make matters 
better, but only worsé, by setting up an artificial authority in a 
textbook or a teacher. There has been lately considerable 
discussion about the arbitrariness of examination results, and it 
has been argued that the remedy is to substitute for examinations 
intelligence tests. My examination of intelligence tests has 
convinced me that the intelligence they test is largely intelligence 
to see what the setter of the tests wants you to say—not a very 
noble purpose of education. Craftsmanship is a different matter. 
One can learn there to distinguish good work from bad in a far 
more simple and decisive way. You can’t argue with or bam- 
boozle wood. If the joints of a picture frame won't fit, if the 
door of a wardrobe won’t shut or hang properly, that is that, 
and you know the fault is yours, And the interest of it is that 
one goes on, from recognizing those simple differences between 
work that simply won’t do and adequate work, to recognizing 
under the guidance of a good instructor the difference between 
really beautiful work and what will just do. Do you remember 
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Mrs. Ewing’s account, in Six fo Sixteen, of the family who all, 
boys and girls, sketched, where if any one of the family did some- 
thing really first rate, it was put in the family album, and how 
wonderfully Mrs: Ewing shows how much Eleanor Arkwright 
had learned from such an upbringing? There are certain 
things we learn most easily with our hands, and if we are not 
trained to use our hands we lose a great deal. I remember’ the 
headmaster of an elementary school telling me that he had been 
able to send a few boys in one of his classes to a wood-working 
class in the nearest technical school. The three periods a week 
which were so employed were taken from their English class, 
but all the boys who did the woodwork did better in English 
than the other members of the class who had not had woodwork, 
but had had three extra periods in English. We are beginning 
to recognize the importance of handwork in elementary and 
secondary education. We have not thought of it as necessary 
in adult education, because till quite recently men got that 
training in their ordinary trade. But the necessity of our 
knowing the delight of the skill of our hands remains. 

Let me try now to sum up what I have been trying to put 
before you. The failure at first of organizing classes and lectures 
for men suffering from long-continued unemployment has made 
us realize that the kind of thing we in the adult educational 
movement have thought of as education is useful and profitable 
only if it is the complement to the education which life ought 
to give us. The success—and that includes the educational 
success—of the work done in these unemployed centres shows 
that it is possible, if it is gone about in the right way, to do 
something at least by common effort to make up for the defi- 
ciencies of life education. That suggests that we should realize 
that what can be done for unemployed men, we can do for our- 
selves. We ought, therefore, in considering the aims and 
purposes of adult education to consider, more than we ordinarily 
do, in what ways our modern industrial system is impoverishing 
life education, and consider what we can do by our own efforts 
to enrich it. 

I have mentioned some of the defects which it appears to 
me we have to remedy. Let me end by recommending for our 
study a textbook on this subject, one of the greatest books on 
education—Wordsworth’s Prelude. No doubt that is a book on 
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the education of a poet—the growth of a poet’s mind. But as 
Moses said ‘‘ Would that all the Lord’s people were prophets,” 
so, as it is true that for lack of vision the people perisheth, we 
have to pray that we may all become poets in our degree. 

One thing must strike us at once about the Prelude. Words- 
worth has wonderful things to say about the education given by 
books and by scholarship. Think of the dream of the Arab 
carrying the stone that was Euclid’s elements and the shell 
which was poetry to save them from the oncoming waters, or 
the magnificent passage about geometry. Nevertheless, think 
how small a portion of the whole Prelude, perhaps at most three 
books out of the fourteen, is taken up with book education, and 
how far the greater part is concerned with what I have called 
life education. 

One other central point of Wordsworth’s teaching I would 
remind you of in conclusion. He had an abiding conviction of - 
the wisdom to be found in comparatively unlearned people. But 
he did not think that wisdom came by accident, but from the 
kind of life these people led. We all of us must know men and 
women of the kind that Wordsworth is thinking of. Remember 
Henry Jones’s description in his autobiography of his father, the 
village cobbler. Men like that have a wisdom and understanding 
that all the academic education in the world does not of itself 
give. If our present-day civilization is not teaching such 
wisdom, is indeed working against it, we must see whether we 
cannot do something about it, for such a wisdom is the fine 
flower of true education and the most precious possession a 
people can have. 


MUSEUMS AND ART GALLERIES IN ADULT 
EDUCATION 


By Sir HENRY A. MIERsS 


I HAVE more than once called attention to the fact that up to a 
recent date the museum and art gallery were rarely, if ever, 
referred to in official publications as having any relation whatever 
to the education of children, and still less to that of adults. 
Paper No. 8 of the Adult Education Committee entitled ‘“ Natural 
Science in Adult Education,” published in 1927, contains only the 
following allusion : 


“ A visit to a museum formis a valuable element in many 
courses of study, and we note that the Board of Education in the 
new Adult Education Regulations (Article 8 (f)) permits visits 
to museums, and other places connected with the subject of 
stidy, as part of a course, and the registration of the attend- 
ances of students under certain conditions. We are glad to 
learn that the special collections illustrating Botany and Zoology 
in the Science Museum, South Kensington, are again available. 
Teachers bringing classes to the museum may use these 
collections for demonstration purposes.” 


Papers read at the Sixth Annual Conference of the British 
Institute in 1927 contained, I think, no reference whatever to 
museums and art galleries. More remarkable still is the absence 
of any such reference in Paper No. 11, issued by the Adult 
Education Committee in 1933, entitled, “ Adult Education and 
the Local Education Authority.’’ Attention is here paid to the 
supply of books ; it seems to be forgotten that many librarians 
have under their charge, not only libraries, but also museum 
collections and works of art. 

It might have been thought that to speak about education 
in science without any reference to the vast stores of visible 
material contained in our Public Museums was to omit a vital 
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factor. For the teaching of natural science without any oppor- 
tunity of seeing or handling the things with which it deals can 
only be paralleled by a proposal to teach art, or its appreciation, 
without opportunity of seeing a picture or other works of art. 

Yet any one who knows what the modern museum and art 
gallery are like, and what a vast improvement has taken place 
in them since the War, will realise that they have become im- 
mensely important for educational purposes. One need only 
mention as a conspicuous example the children’s room in the 
Science Museum at South Kensington, which excites an 
interest that is shared alike by the children and their parents. 
Then consider the great educational value of the mounted and 
labelled specimens circulated to schools in their neighbourhood 
by some of the more enterprising of the provincial museums. In 
January, 1931, the Museums Association, with the assistance of 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, held an exhibition of speci- 
mens prepared by various museums for circulation to schools, 
giving some idea of what was being done at that time. Exhibits 
of much interest came from Batley, Huddersfield, Leicester, 
Liverpool, Middlesbrough, Perth, Reading, Salford, and Stepney. 
There were also exhibits from Buffalo, Erie, and New York, 
giving a slight idea of what is being done on a colossal scale in 
the States, where museums and art galleries are regarded as more 
important from the educational point of view than from any 
other. 

Until a recent date, no official notice was taken by the Board 
of Education and other Authorities of the educational value of 
museums and art galleries beyond the fact that the visits during 
school hours of children conducted by their teachers were recog- 
nized as school work. It was left, however, to the teachers and 
the museum curators to make what arrangements they pleased. 
The situation has, as is probably well-known, been completely 
altered by the publication in 1931 of the Board of Education 
Pamphlet, No. 87, on “‘ Museums and the Schools.” This gives 
an admirable general survey of what has been done both in 
England and in other countries. It points out the value of loans, 
reproductions, museum exhibits, temporary exhibitions, and visits 
of teachers, in addition to the ordinary visits of children, It 
emphasizes the vital importance of arousing the personal interest 
of teachers, and closes with the following remark : 
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“lt is true that some effort on the part of museum 
authorities is involved and some inconvenience to the museums 
may be caused. But surely from the point of view of the 
museums themselves the effort may be well worth while. 
Many, perhaps most, of the difficulties of the museums can be 
traced ultimately to the apathy of the general public ; and this 
in turn is due, in large measure, to the lack of effective publicity. 

Through a sympathetic teaching profession, it is possible to 
interest not only the children, who are the citizens of to-morrow, 
but also their parents, relatives, and friends.” 


This pamphlet was shortly followed in November, 1932, by 
Circular No. 87, issued by the Scottish Education Department, 
and entitled ‘‘ Museuras and Galleries and the Schools.’ This 
made various suggestions with regard to the practical use of public 
exhibits and circulating loans, and expressed the hope that the 
matter will receive the serious attention of every Education 
Authority and that they will see their way to produce a well- 
considered scheme for putting into practice the general suggestions 
made in the pamphlet. 

For the first time, therefore, in England and Scotland, the 
Education Departments have officially recognized museums and 
art galleries, national and provincial, as part of the education 
system of the country. 

All this relates, of course, to the teaching of children in 
elementary and secondary schools. The majority of these have 
few, if any, adequate teaching specimens. As regards the public 
schools, the larger and more important have their own school 
museums ; and these do serve a very useful educational purpose 
wherever they are well managed and encouraged. When, 
however, we pass to the use of museums and art galleries by grown 
people, their existence seems to be even more completely ignored 
in official publications than it was formerly in respect of school 
teaching. I find no mention, for example, in the report of the 
Consultative Committee on the ‘‘ Education of the Adolescent,” 
issued in 1926, of the value of museums and art galleries in adult 
education. It may be suggested that the public collections were 
originally brought together for the use of grown people, and that 
they are now as accessible as they ever were to adults, that they 
are being better arranged, exhibited, and labelled, so that any one 
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who wishes has excellent opportunities of learning for himself 
all that they have to convey. The fact, however, still remains 
that in the organized attempts to provide higher teaching for 
grown people, little, if any, attention is paid to the existence of 
these wonderful opportunities. I do not know whether museums 
and art galleries are now used by any of the Tutorial and W.E.A. 
classes. During the years when I was associated with the former, 
there were, if I remember rightly, no classes held in, or in con- 
nection with museums, and I doubt whether much is done at the 
present time. 

As I said before, new life has been infused into the museum 
world since the War. The Reports of the Royal Commission on 
the National Galleries and Museums stimulated a great deal of 
public interest. The activities of the Museums Association have 
introduced a lively competition among many local institutions 
to do better than their neighbours, and it will be found that 
curators all over the country are only too anxious that the best 
possible use should be made of the material under their charge. 
In my opinion, the retarding influence is the inertia of the public 
themselves and of the various bodies concerned. 

Almost any museum curator is willing to carry out sugges- 
tions made by those who want to get more information than they 
can at present. A striking example of the ready response made 
to any new demand was afforded by the action of the B.B.C. 
last year, when two series of interesting talks on scientific and 
art subjects were broadcast and the public museums of the 
country were invited to make these more helpful by arranging 
exhibits in their galleries that would serve to illustrate the lectures. 
This met with a most encouraging response from the more 
important collections about the country, and it was, of course, 
easy to arrange that the lectures should be heard by audiences 
in the precincts of the museum or gallery. 

“Give a dog a bad name and hang him.”’ Reluctance on 
the part of public bodies to ask the museums and galleries for 
what they want done, is probably due to the unfortunate impres- 
sion produced in the minds of many older people by the very word 
“museum.”” They remember too acutely what it meant to 
them in their youth. This is recognised in the Board of Educa- 
tion Pamphlet, No. 87, quoted above, which closes with the 
following words : 
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“It may be suggested, in conclusion, that the word 
‘museum’ is perhaps in part responsible for the present 
unsatisfactory state of affairs. Does it not suggest a depressing. 
decaying institution, the last resting place of travellers’ 
mementos and of fossils which have undeservedly survived 
from ages long ago? The existing prejudice is deeply rooted 
in the tough soil of our language and in the popular mind, but 
it would most surely be overcome if a generation of children 
were given systematic opportunities of enjoying the treasures 

_ of modern museums.”’ 


Any one who takes the trouble to visit some of the newer and 
more up-to-date museums and galleries can convince himself 
that they are entirely different from the old-fashioned collections 
of miscellaneous objects, and are now definitely arranged and 
explained to tell their own story to the visitor. The trouble no 
doubt is that the larger the exhibited collections, the more liable 
is the visitor to get lost among them and to find nothing upon 
which he can concentrate his attention. Some attempt to get 
over this difficulty has been made in the National Institutions 
and in some of the larger provincial museums, by the appointment 
of guide lecturers, whose establishment was due to the persistent 
efforts of Lord Sudeley and his committee. Here, at any rate, 
the visitor can study exhibits under expert guidance, and the 
system is every day becoming more widely appreciated. In the 
same way, if any group of persons, or local society, is anxious to 
make better use of the material exhibited and stored in their 
local museum, I feel quite sure that they have only to make 
application to the curator, and in almost every case he will 
probably be able to help them in their endeavours by getting 
together special exhibits. 

There is an interesting sidelight on one aspect of the question 
in the Report on Educational Broadcasting ; a Special Investigation 
in the County of Kent, published by the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trustees in 1928. In Chapter 7, “ Broadcasting in Adult Educa- 
tion,” it is stated that the success of broadcasting addresses to 
children assembled in front of a loud speaker, with a teacher in 
charge, led to experiments on similar lines for adults. ‘“‘ A group 
of individuals were collected in, say, the village hall with a group 
leader acting as chairman.” These were not entirely successful, 
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and it is suggested that there is no need to organise groups, but 
that listeners should organize themselves in any way that suited 
them. Perhaps the same is true of museum visits. Personal 
visits by individuals or quite small voluntary groups to well 
selected special exhibits in the local museum or gallery, might 
be followed by discussions in larger meetings of the Society or 
W.E.A. Class or whatever the larger unit may be. 

The most effective way of getting the most out of the museum 
has still to be worked out, and experiments are desirable. But 
the fact remains that there is a vast mass of material at present 
unused and that it can be made helpful in the study of almost 
any subject if it is arranged for a definite purpose and visited with 
a definite aim; in other words, it only needs intelligent co- 
operation between the curator and the student. 
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THE NEW DEAL FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


By F. G. THomas 


EvEeRY week in America seems to herald the birth of some new 
administrative board, whose name is immediately abbreviated 
into initials, such as N.R.A., A.A.A., C.W.A., R.F.C., or C.C.C. 
There are already more than twenty such boards which have 
appeared since President Roosevelt took office. The key word, 
however, is ‘ emergency.” It is only by remembering this fact 
that one can understand how it is possible in a conservative 
country like America that radical changes, as significant in 
their import as the Five Year Plan in Russia, can take place 
with so little open resistance. 

The American scene is awry! Child labour is abolished ; 
bankers are ‘‘ quizzed”’ before Senate hearings; organized 
labour representation is recognized as a legitimate mode of 
industrial bargaining; films are shown (often hissed in New 
York) of strike-breakers firing upon strikers ; prohibition has 
legally disappeared, except in two states anxious to preserve the 
sales of their own illegal “moonshine”; professors are called 
into the counsels of the Government ; Tammany Hall is beaten 
by reformists ; social workers become legislators; in the dis- 
tressed areas of West Virginia the old Ford is broken in two 
and the rear half harnessed to the mule; the growers of cotton, 
wheat and corn are paid of to grow their crops—and the mule, 
trained never to walk on the cotton plant, stubbornly and alone 
“* goes on strike.’’ The negro finds conditions worse, and Harlem 
grows smaller in extent as extra families share the sarne room. 
Two million people return to the land within two years. — 

In Washington there are all the characteristics of a state of 
war, except for the dominance of civilian dress. New depart- 
ments are housed in new buildings erected overnight, or pushed 
into other buildings whose occupants must seek shelter in such 
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war-time structures as still exist. A young man heads the 
information department which controls hours daily on the 
national broadcasting system; while literary ‘“ ghosts” write 
countless speeches for politicians of high and low degree. Congress 
listens for the word of the President and decides what he wishes it 
to decide. The machine of Henry Long is smashing; Senator 
Borah is almost an anachronism. It is a war-time emergency ! 
The visitor passes from scene to scene in astonishment. In 
a room in the Capitol he will find three long parallel tables, 
arranged in one half of the room. On the side tables are two 
amplifiers relaying the questions and answers from the centre 
table. Here dozes the senator in charge—‘ but he’s good in the 
morning,” I’m told—with two senators for company. On his 
left is Ferdinand Pecora, a young lawyer, tenacious but polité, 
questioning a white-haired banker, who fidgets nervously in his 
seat. Pecora reads aloud the last printed speech made by the 
banker to the shareholders. It sounds peculiarly hollow and dis- 
torted as amplified on either hand. It is about “ Service.” 
Detail and figures follow ; and “‘ Are these practices consistent 
with your speech?” asks Pecora. The banker is restless; he 
thinks so. More questions and more “ quizding.’’ SO the 
inquiry proceeds and bankers lose caste, while in another room 
Senator Black, a youthful and kindly man, probes_into various 
Government contracts, and subpoenas officers of high estate from 
the previous administration. A few months ago these people were 
unassailable. 
Or again, in a small, dingy room “‘ down town ’’ New York, 
Commissioner Levine listens to the complaints of veteran soldiers 
of the “‘ graft ”’ they had to pay in order to get a licence for their 
“ newstand,” The room is crowded ; press flashlights underline 
the “ white lights” of the cross-examination as lawyers, witriess 
and Commissioner gesticulate and shout simultaneously at each 
other. The crowd is noisy and expectant of trouble. A reference 
is made to a “ thug ” who on the day previous had threatened one 
witness. He is named; a policeman testifies as to having seen 
the paper containing the thteat and of having warned “ M. K.” 
The Commissioner calls ‘‘M. K.”’ to the stand.. He is a square- 
set, bull-dog sort of man, with narrow, close-set eyes, short-cropped 
hair, small hands and heavy wrists. He walks through the crowd, 
known to all, and saluting, backhand, his acqitaintances. . . . 
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There is a sudden consultation with the Commissioner and 
“M. K.” leaves the stand unquestioned and without making a 
statement, 

In a few days the presiding Commissioner of this case is 
replaced by a reformer. 

Even the Supreme Court seems aware of the emergency. 
The most astute lobbyist finds it difficult to count his votes 
among the judges. Republican appointees’ court rulings seem 
to support the Democrats, and reactionaries appear to have 
become progressives. It is a state of emergency. Here the 
case of a small milk retailer of New York is being fought by 
learned counsel. Mr. Nebbier, the milkman, refused to accept 
the regulations of the Milk Retailers’ Code. He, like so 
many Americans, had at least one fact in his mind, that the 
Federal Government could not interfere with the rights of the 
states. If he had not learned this from text-books, he had seen it 
in pictures. Even as I write this note, in a small village inn of 
North Carolina, Mr, Calhoun stares down on me from an old print, 
He is standing beside a table bearing the works of Jefferson, 
his left hand resting on two scrolls marked “ The Sovereignty of 
the States ” and “ strict interpretation.’’ Mr. Nebbier defied the 
Government ; and lawyers for the Government argue and the 
lawyers for the milkman disagree—not about Mr, Nebbier, but 
about the economic system. The argument is crucial and 
important : though the immediate issue is milk, the ultimate issue 
is the Constitution of the United States. 

Their argument is two-fold. In the first place, Mr. Nebbier’s 
action is local ; it is intra-state, and over such actions the Federal 
Government has no power other than that delegated to it by the 
particular state ; in the second place, so they contend, the present 
depression is not an emergency, but a depression which, as 
economic history shows, occurs at fairly regular intervals. The 
“ cycle of trade” theory has received a new impetus in America, 
and the latest arguments are brought forward. 

The Government’s reply to the second point is: this is no 
ordinary depression; this is a state of emergency. A judge 
leans forward and asks, “‘ What is an emergency? ”’ The lawyer 
coughs and nervously twitches his tie. The court is expectant. 
The hammer falls : ‘‘ Two o'clock, the court is adjourned.” 

Months hence the verdict will be known ; meanwhile Code 
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authorities legislate for an emergency, and I ask the opinion of 
a judge of the Supreme Court of the district of Columbia. For 
him the emergency is self-evident and needs no argument. The 
important aspect is the constitutional effect of the emergency on 
Federal power. Normally the Federal Government has no 
power over intra-state activities, though it may regulate tnéer- 
state activities. A railway, for example, covering many states 
may, in certain respects, be coded by Government legislation. 
On the other hand, a man who presses clothes and whose activities 
do not extend beyond his immediate locality in effect cannot 
be regulated in regard to his trade by Federal law. 

In an emergency, however, every man’s activity becomes of 
inter-state importance. If in good times the clothes-presser 
wishes to undercut his price, the only effect—so runs the argu- 
ment—is the lowering of his own purchasing power. There will 
still be enough customers for all. In an emergency, when trade 
is restricted, his price-cutting will affect the general purchasing 
power of himself and cumulatively of his fellows, of the state 
and so of inter-state business relationships. Hence undercutting 
becomes, in an emergency, inter-state, and therefore subject to 
Federal regulation. Low cotton wages mean less automobiles, 
and so wages in the cotton-growing states are a matter of inter- 
state importance. 

Thus from north to south and from east to west the emergency 
is overriding state authority. Governor Rolph’s dictum on 
lynching, for example, was denounced by leading New York 
papers because if, in an emergency, Rolph supports mob law in 
one instance, members of other states may use this precedent as a 
means of getting bread. 

It would be easy to discuss the social implications of such 
changes, but such theorizing would not be true of the American 
scene. The Russian Revolution was primarily an ideological 
revolution ; the Third American Revolution is the revolution of 
pragmatism. A friend argued with two reactionary Congressmen 
that what the administration was doing was Socialist—“ I don’t 
care what it’s called ; it works, and I’m for it.” 

Emergency, however, suggests temporary measures, and 
hence relief occupies more attention than future planning. Asa 
measure of relief, the country is prepared to support codes of 
work, to pay farmers for restricting production, to pay processing 
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taxes and to fix prices for silver and tobacco. Men are more 
hesitant to discuss theories of the future of society ; the adminis- 
tration is careful to avoid the implications of its actions, and 
members of the inner cabinet hastily and nervously avoid social 
labels. Political demarcation at the moment is not even between 
Democrat and Republican, but as between Roosevelts and Anti- 
Roosevelts. 

It is only against this background that one can understand 
and estimate the present developments in Adult Education. 
Education is in dire need of relief. There are at least 150,000 
teachers in need of help; there are probably another 100,000 
unemployed though not destitute. There are many teachers and 
students eking out an existence on 10 cents a day. Moreover, 
teachers in employment are not sure of their pay and many are 
fortunate if they receive pay-warrants instead. In eighteen 
states these can be cashed only at a discount of 5 per cent. 
Although the Blanket Code fixes the minimum wage of the un- 
skilled worker at $728 a year, there are 40,000 rural teachers 
getting less than $450. Nearly 3,000,000 children received no 
education at all last year (1933); in twenty-four states some 
schools were closed ; sixteen institutions of higher education 
and 15,000 commercial schools and colleges closed completely ; 
in Michigan go per cent. of the schools had a shortened day ; 
in Nebraska 15 per cent. of the schools were shortened by one 
month’s teaching. 

It is to this problem of relief that the Government has allo- 
cated, through the Civil Works Administration, some $2,000,000 
amonth. Dr. George F. Zook is the Commissioner for Education 
under the C.W.A., and he has called into counsel experienced 
leaders like Morse Cartwright, of the American Association of 
Adult Education, and Spencer Miller, of the Workers’ Education 
Bureau. Miss Hilda Smith, whose distinguished work with the 
Bryn Mawr Summer School is well known, is in charge of the 
‘Workers’ Education” under the scheme. Thus Workers’ 
Education, the orphan child of American Adult Education, has 
become the adopted child of a strange foster-parent, namely, 
of Public Relief. 

The prime purpose of this relief is, however, to give work to 
the thousands of unemployed teachers, and whatever form of 
education is undertaken must begin with that premise clearly 
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understood. Thus, although there would seem to be abundant 
opportunities for Adult Education under the C.W.A. scheme, there 
are serious handicaps which experienced workers in the field 
readily recognize. Can unemployed teachers, for example, 
unskilled in Adult Education and working in areas in which often 
there is no experience or tradition of Adult Education, do more 
than carry over to adults the class-room methods? The Govern- 
ment has sought to overcome this by the appointments of 
Directors of Adult Education for each state, and by allowing the 
first few weeks of the scheme to be used for training unemployed 
teachers. In many areas, however, there is no one capable of 
giving such instruction. On the other hand, these teachers are 
in desperate plight, and their future may depend upon the success 
of their efforts. They may succeed as well as fail. This difficulty 
is not insuperable. 

Others fear the sudden influx of state aid. The Director of 
Adult Education in one of the smallest and best financed states 
has until now refused all Federal aid. It is feared that the 
C.W.A. will want “ results’ ; that the slow, progressive work of 
this state will be swamped by new projects which may be of little 
significance ; that the handicap of unskilled tutors is too great ; 
and that once the emergency has passed and Federal aid with- 
drawn the state will-be unable to continue its activities; dis- 
appointment will result, and Adult Education will be retarded. 

There is, too, a general ignorance of workers’ education. 
Although trade unionists from within the American Federation 
of Labour have requested help from their own Workers’ Education 
Bureau, outside observers are sceptical as to the lead given 
to Adult Education by the leaders of trade unionism in America. 
In one centre, for example, a trade union called other trade 
unions and bodies other than trade unions actively engaged in 
Adult Education into conference. It was proposed to plan a 
programme for Adult Education in the town. The chairman, a 
trade union leader of some local importance, opened by stating 
the aims of the meeting ; he admitted quite frankly that he did 
not know what they could do, though “a course on electrical 
welding might be useful” ; he spent the next half-hour tirading 
against local school problems of heating. Some one suggested 
that I might describe something of Workers’ Education in England. 
The chairman prefaced my talk with a lengthy contrast of England 
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and America, and hinted, none too subtly, that whatever I 
might suggest would scarcely be applicable. He followed my 
remarks by reminding “ our friend from England’ that wages 
were “‘ much higher here than in England,’’ and thus disposed of 
the matter of non-vocational education for workers. This attitude 
was not exceptional amongst the other local leaders of trade 
unions ; it was not endorsed by the outside bodies who later 
arranged another meeting for further discussion of our experience 
in England. It is extremely doubtful if real guidance and help 
can be sought among the leaders of trade unionism in America in 
this problem. 

In spite of these difficulties, there is real cause for hope “ in 
the field.” For the first time Federal grants are available for 
Adult Education, and if the work succeeds it should not be difficult 
to secure further grants if and when the emergency passes. There 
is, moreover, a real questing for Adult Education in many areas. 
In West Virginia, where rural people are unable to run their cars 
so frequently, the Agricultural Department has had many requests 
for aid in creating activities for leisure time. Workers inside 
and outside union organizations are seeking to understand the 
present position. People are anxious to know and to learn. 
Mrs. Roosevelt has rightly said that this programme of Adult 
Education is “‘ by far the most valuable educational contribution 
that the years of the depression have thus far brought forth.” 

“* We have as many adults in this country needing elementary 
instruction as we have children in the elementary schools,” 
reports Dr. Alderman of the Emergency Education Office. There 
are thousands of illiterates ; and thousands of immigrants recently 
landed in America. Often the vices of American life are laid 
upon these groups ; the latest comers are always the “ foreigners,” 
a pariah class, “ unamericanized.”’ But these people bring 
with them not only the capacity to work, but a native culture 
which, rightly developed, enriches the life of the community. 
The activities of the Art Workshop in New York illustrate this 
potentiality. The depression has made the earning of money 
less insistent because it is often impossible. Their leisure is 
enforced ; they cannot move elsewhere, Possibly this oppor- 
tunity may be used for exploration and discovery of these 
resources at hand, instead of trekking to the Pueblos of New 
Mexico for native lore. 
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The most promising experience under the Federal Govern- 
ment’s relief work is being evolved in various camps throughout 
the country. These, started as an emergency measure, now 
contain more than a quarter of a million youths. There are 
three groups of camps. The first and most important are the 
Civilian Conservation Corps located in most states and con- 
taining 309,000 men, all of whom, with the exception of 25,000 
World-War veterans, are between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
five. The second group consists of some 1,200 Indians in 75 camps 
on Indian reservations. The third group is in Puerto Rico and 
Alaska and contains some 1,500 men. 

The camps were started with specific purposes, such as 
building fire-lanes, developing the National Parks, or conserving 
the American forests. In the first instance they were given six 
months, after which the enrolled men could go home. Some did, 
but the major problem remained, and the life of the camps was 
extended through five months of winter. With the aid of 44,000 
carpenters and other skilled and unskilled personnel, new wooden 
winter camps were erected at 1,215 different locations. Robert 
Fechner, Director of Emergency Conservation Work, now 
announces that the scheme will be continued until April 1, 
T955- 

The camps were fed, clothed and controlled by the War 
Office at first, with the Labour Department selecting the men, 
and the Department of Agriculture selecting the sites, planning 
and supervising the work. There were naturally many fears 
among social workers: pictures appeared in the press showing 
General McArthur, in civilian garb, assuring a Senate hearing 
that this was no form of conscription. In fact, it was soon 
apparent that far from the officers dominating the men, there 
was the danger of the men dominating the officers. One train- 
load of men returning from North Dakota after six months of. 
camp life was met by the “ entire headquarters staff, headed by 
Brigadier-General H. N. Laubach.” The general had com- 
menced his speech about the excellent discipline of the camp, 
when a bewhiskered youth, bronzed by four months’ Montana 
sun, started a chorus of yells, ‘‘ When do weeat ?”’ The speeches 
were abbreviated. 

Moreover, the problem of camp life could not be satisfied 
by forty hours a week of work and football. The problem of 
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leisure time activities was important; again the educational 
activities of the camp, at first incidental to the major organization, 
became of paramount importance. There was considerable 
argument and counter-argument between education officials and 
the War Office as to the status and pay of the men who should be 
appointed to each camp to guide leisure time activities. There 
was further argument as to who should supervise the recreational 
activities and who should be responsible for the educational work 
of the camp—a discussion in itself not without significance. 
Eventually an agreed scheme was devised. Nine regional directors 
of education are to be appointed to supervise the educational 


work of the camps, while in each camp there will be an adviser - 


of. studies. All the resources of the neighbourhood, the public 
schools, colleges, cinema (2,600 projectors have been ordered), 
churches, clubs, and correspondence courses will be focused on 
the camp. The men have been questioned as to the subjects 
they would like to study, and in Indiana Camp the response was 
sufficient to keep 500 classes going had all requests been satisfied. 
The subjects were chosen in the following order: Mathematics, 
Public Speaking, Debating, Agriculture, Electricity, Journalism, 
Business Law, Bird Study, Music, Salesmanship, Drafting, 
Athletics, and Baking. For each of these subjects there were 
sufficient requests to form a class. 

But, as Fechner recently emphasized, these camps are relief 
measures. Each man receives $30 a month, of which $22}-$25 are 
sent direct to his dependants by the War Office. Five per cent. 
of the men are leaders receiving $45 a month, and eight per cent. 
are paid $36 a month as assistant leaders. More than $6,000,000 
a month is paid out in this manner; more than $100,000,000 
has been spent in purchasing ‘‘ foodstuffs, automotive equip- 
ment, stoves, building materials, wearing apparel, tools and 
explosives for blasting, toilet goods and scores of other articles.” 

The jobs are valuable in themselves: the men are under- 
taking plant and tree disease control operations, insect pest 
control, rodent control, removing inflammable fire hazards 
from roadsides and trails, constructing truck trails through forests 
and parks, constructing telephone lines, look-out towers and 
tool-houses against fire, planting trees and planning erosion 
prevention operations. 

The work of these camps is both economic and social, and in 
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a later article it is hoped to describe something of these and other 
educational activities from personal experience. 

Thus out of the emergency has arisen a nation-wide drive 
towards Adult Education, the significance of which it is, as yet, 
impossible to estimate. All the measures described are practical 
attempts to meet an emergency ; but Adult Education is a long- 
term process. The present measures are designed to make the 
machine work with the minimum of modification; Adult 
Education is forward-looking, and sees society as an organism ; 
in the programme of the Government the present is almost an 
obsession ; most American workmen still believe prosperity is 
round ‘the corner; millionaires are still a reality instead of an 
anachronism. Hence, even the most radical of the inner cabinet 
dare not speak of his theories or his plans. His left hand knows 
not what his right hand does. In an informal group at which 
some of the “brain trust’ were present, one member who is 
responsible for “ putting over ’’ large-scale schemes of réorganiza- 
tion argued with no little warmth against nursery schools as 
destructive of ‘‘ rugged individualism,” though on the morrow his 
acts would probably socializé the individualism of millions. 
And another, jocularly referring to an imminent resignation, was 
asked, aré you resigning—ate you Socialist?”  Thé 
jocularity disappeared, and the answer was curt and hasty, “‘ Oh 
no,no! A Liberal!” 


HARDLY EDUCATION?” 


By ROSAMOND TWEEDY, Domestic Economy Teacher, L.C.C. 


IF report be true, one speaker at the conference of the British 
Institute of Adult Education in 1932 teferred to the kind of work 
done in the. London Evening Institutes, where the classes are 
mainly practical, as being in the nature of “‘ enlightened enter- 
tainment’”’ rather than education. That the remark passed 
unchallenged is neither here nor there. With the sentiment 
expressed we have had long acquaintance. It must be familiar 
to many engaged in W.E.A. lecturing, except that here, it is 
more often phrased as “ women of that type are only fit for 
scrubbing,” and that it comes not always from the lips of 
irresponsible persons. 

It is not my concern here either to defend or refute this type 
of judgment, nor yet to make out a full case for practical work as 
a suitable educational subject for adult students, although as 
a teacher of practical subjects of some twelve years’ standing 
in London, and as one who takes her work seriously, it would be 
reasonable to suppose that I hold definite opinions. But as to 
the objective truth of such statements, I am not qualified to judge, 
for those who make them may be in possession of a wider and 
deeper knowledge which they have not thought fit to divulge. 

What I do want to draw attention to is the fact that a year 
later, in 1933, at the Cambridge conference, there appeared to 
be an entire volte face. Speaker after speaker paid tribute to 
the immense educational value of practical work, and from 
Matthew Arnold to Madame Montessori, authorities were quoted 
as supporting this view. Nevertheless, to my knowledge there 
has been no change either of method or of ideas as regards the 
teaching, nor am I aware of any investigation which has brought 
to light new knowledge which could thus influence responsible 
judgment, Teachers have carried on as before. 

Now, for well-meaning, but unacademic people, at their 
wits’ end to do something for the unemployed, and unable to 
meet the obviously valid social and economic reasons against 
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organizing occupation centres on a commercial basis—for these 
there may be every excuse to fall back upon educational value 
as a last line of defence. But there is, I submit, no excuse at 
all for members of the British Institute of Adult Education to fall 
into this verbal claptrap. For the B.I.A.E. partakes of the 
nature of a learned society, and it is for its members to submit 
claims as to educational value to the scrutiny of rational criticism, 
to analyse, and try to construct a criterion, not merely to echo 
the unsubstantiated opinions of the uninformed. 

We cannot assume because the educational value of prac- 
tical work has been adequately demonstrated in the case of 
children, the value for adults must necessarily be the same. To 
say this is not to deny to practical work a place on the scale of 
educational values, by whatever means this may be assessed. 
It only means that the assertion of value needs justification. 

In the second place, practical work cannot be all lumped 
together in the easy fashion suggested. If only from the point 
of view of developing manual dexterity, some operations are 
much more conducive to transference than others ; and I suppose 
there would be general agreement over the view that elementary 
cookery in all its complexity has more to contribute educationally 
than, say, knitting. But even this does not assume that the 
relative value would.be the same for all concerned. 

In view of this confusion, could not a committee be set up 
to inquire into the educational value of practical classes for adult 
students, in so far as education can be distinguished on the one 
hand from vocational training and on the other from more 
indirect social benefits ? 

Such a committee might be able to : 

(a) Determine the relative values of the different subjects 
under review, and assign them a place in adult education ; 

(b) Inquire whether the best means are being used to realize 
such educational potentialities as the subjects might be deemed 
to have; and 

(c) Make suggestions and recommendations. 

Such terms of reference would rule out vocational training. 
I would also suggest that the more artistic crafts, leatherwork, 
carving, drawing, etc., also be regarded as being outside the 
scope of inquiry inasmuch as with these there is a definite 
and avowed end in view, namely, the development of artistic 
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sensibility. To suggest these limitations does not imply that the 
teaching of vocational subjects shows any lack of understanding 
of educational principles. It does imply that the end is different ; 
in vocational training it is specific, but though the same work 
may be done in a non-vocational class, it is for a different 
purpose. Still less is it meant to imply that study of the 
artistic crafts has not great, if varying, educational value— 
but that in both of these groups of activities the value and ends 
are generally recognized, and therefore are not so open to question. 
If these limiting conditions are accepted, then the scope of the 
inquiry would be narrowed down to a consideration of the usual 
non-vocational subjects taught to men and women. Such would 
be cookery, laundry work, needlework, home dressmaking, boot 
repairing, woodwork, combustion engines, wireless, and other 
hobbies. 

I do not propose in this paper to outline a complete scheme 
of inquiry, but to confine myself to a discussion of two terms 
used : 

(a) Educational value. 

(5) Social benefits. 

My purpose is, in the first place, to demonstrate the need for 
a direct inquiry, possibly by the method of separate question- 
naires, for the use of (1) educationists and administrators, (2) 
teachers, (3) students. In the second place I hope that the 
points raised may serve as a basis of discussion, attract criticism, 
and ventilate a subject which, perhaps more than any other, in the 
whole sphere of education, has been over-intellectualized. 


Scope and use of terms. 
1. Educational value is difficult to define even in the narrow 
sense indicated above. Here it is necessary to keep clearly 
distinguished in our minds : 


I.—The views that are actually held : 
(a) By educationists, psychologists, and adminis- 
trators ; 


(5) by teachers actually engaged in the work ; 

(c) by the students themselves, e.g. why do they come, 
and what do they think they get out of the 
classes ? 

(Of these views, that with the exception of group 
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(a) whose opinions are sometimes published, we 
appear to know little or nothing.) 


Il.—The degree to which the published opinions will : 


(a) agree with one another ; 

(6) consort with the technical and psychological needs 
of the individual student, and of society ; and 

(c) will stand objective criticism in the light of modern 
psychological knowledge and _ educational 
theory. 


“ The aim of adult education is not to give the student 
a better place in the labour market, but to give him the 
opportunity of living a better and fuller and more interesting 
life, and to equip him for more intelligent citizenship (p. 1). 
. . . It would be hard to exaggerate the possible social value 
of adult education. One of the worst of social evils is the 
unavoidable waste of human capacity, resulting, not from any 
defect in intelligence, but simply from want of mental nourish- 
ment and exercise (p. 8).”’ * 


This is the considered opinion of the Tutors’ Association, 
and it appears to be sufficiently embracing and non-controversial 
as to be likely to command a latgé measure of agreement. It 
stresses the individual need of a richer experience, and society’s 
need of citizens who can bring to their everyday domestic 
problems and to those wider questions upon which, as membets 
of a democratic community, they have to voice an opinion, minds 
trained to have regard for fact, to recognise logical consistency, 
and the necessity for objectivity in. judgment. 

If this might be taken as a possible summary of the ideals 
of adult education, it does seem at least not impossible, that 
the various practical subjects might be examined and placed 
upon a scale according to the degree to which, given adequate 
teaching, they seem likely to develop a spirit of inquiry and a 
scientific attitude of mind towards things in general. 

This problem should be kept distinct from that of finding 
out by direct inquiry the existing methods of presentation and 
the practical difficulties in the way of approximating sore 
nearly to the realization of these potentialities, even where these 

* Tutor in Adult Education, Tutors’ Association, Carnegie U.K. Trust, 1926. 
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should be fully recognized by the teacher. For in recent years 
some of us have got to wondering if we are making the best use 
of the materials at hand, and would welcome responsible criticism 
from outside observers. It would be strange if the developing 
science of psychology had not something to say about our methods 
of teaching, and technique of doing, which might help to make 
practical subjects the starting point, not, as it were, the backwash 
of adult education. If adult education is to reach to the great 
mass of men and women, and not confine itself to the select few 
who are prepared to submit to the rigours of a tutorial class, its 
promoters must be prepared to face the facts. A large number 
of young people, boys and girls as well as adults, who would no 
more think of going to “lectures’’ than they would think of 
applying for the post of director of education, do attend and enjoy 
practical classes of one kind or another. True, only a small 
proportion out of {he total population do so attend, and if we 
could find out why these come, it might point the way to attracting 
others, provided that we are rationally convinced of the desira- 
bility. If we accept for the present the findings of the Tutors’ 
Association, and if we suppose the subjects under review to have 
been allocated a place on a scale according to their apparent 
potentialities in building up indirectly as it were an: ideal of 
scientific truth, there would still be another step. This would 
be to determine the degree to which it is possible to realize these 
potentialities under the limiting conditions of time and the 
necessity of maintaining numbers by making the class attractive, 
Further, there would also be the practical question of economy, 
for come what may, learning by experience must not be carried 
to the point of waste of materials. For rightly or wrongly, the 
teacher of practical subjects regards the quality of output of 
the class as the supreme test of her own efficiency, although she 
may be aware that in many cases this is achieved only by too 
great a dependence on the teacher on the part of the student, 
Within these limits it might be possible to devise some group 
tests directed to the establishment of a theory of the comparative 
educational value of practical classes for adult students. Such 
tests would be practical only in so far as they did not arouse 
suspicion in the minds of the testees, 

The British Institute of Industrial Psychology recently 
published the result of a group experiment demonstrating the 
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relative superiority of training (that is instruction in the general 
principles underlying the operations) over simple practice in the 
acquirement of skill, from the point of view of 


(a) time taken over the operation ; 
(6) transferability of skill to cognate operations. 


The main fact demonstrated has long been recognized and 
acted upon by all engaged in teaching practical subjects, though 
rather as a vaguely apprehended principle than as a precisely 
measured process—and teachers in the course of their own training 
are instructed to act upon the “ training’ principle. The process 
might be said to be one from specific application to general 
implication. Thus far vocational training and education 
through practical work seem to go hand in hand, but after that 
stage they part company. For, whereas once the requisite skill 
and instruction in the relative governing principles have been 
imparted, the vocational instructor’s responsibility is at an end, 
and industrial requirements satisfied, it is not so with the teacher. 
If the subject is to have educational value the process must go 
further, and to this further stage I propose to give the name of 
explication, understood in the classical sense of unfolding. The 
teacher has not only to impart skill on the “ training ’’ principle, 
but to try to evoke a spirit of inquiry which would lead to further 
studies. 

Thus, ideally, a course of plain cooking for adult students, 
carried over a number of years, would cover the technical pro- 
cesses, and what are known as the principles of cookery, by a 
classification of methods and general rules as to consistencies, 
proportions, and time, to obviate that slavish and unintelligent 
following of recipes so often noted. That would seem to be the 
first stage. The second would be an introduction to dietetics 
of a simple and homely kind. Ideally, here we see the beginning 
of a scientific approach, and if from this the student should be led 
to inquire into the chemical constitution and conditions of change 
in food materials due to the application of heat—or on the other 
hand if the compilation of family budgets should lead the student 
to an appreciation of the much abused phrase “‘ marginal utility,” 
and if from that she should be led to attend a course of elementary 
economics, and from thence to an intelligent appreciation of social 
problems, then that teacher might justifiably feel that she had 
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achieved something of educational value. Personally, I have 
never succeeded in arousing this sort of interest among my 
students, but that is not to say that it cannot or has not been 
done. 

If, as my reading of modern psychology leads me to suppose, 
the making of rational judgments is a process of correlation 
according as the situation acquires a wider and deeper meaning 
for the individual, and that at the human level we find correla- 
tions of varying degrees above the animal level of tied ideas, 
culminating at the highest, in the sense of the most all embracing, 
in the correlation of the specific sciences, that is, at the level of 
philosophic thought—then it would appear that the differences 
between a relatively simple practical judgment involving a 
choice of means, would differ in degree, but not in kind, from 
the most far reaching generalization of science with all its 
ramifications. 

My Mrs. Jones, making a shirt for her Tommy out of one of 
father’s old ones, when she tries to devise some means of 
strengthening a seam, and makes a gusset, is doing in a very 
rough and ready way what the engineer in a precise and mathe- 
matical way does when he calculates the probable stresses and 
strains for a new bridge. In both cases the logic of fact holds. 
If the calculation is wrong, the garment tears at the weak place, 
or the bridge collapses. Like the engineer, again, if Mrs. Jones 
is instructed in the principles of the craft, her calculations are less 
likely to be erroneous and the more likely will she be to spot the 
error. 

An inquiry carried out in America recently was described 
in the American Journal of Educational Psychology, May, 1933. 
The problem was stated as follows : ‘‘ Can it be said that scientific 
training tends to develop suspended judgment, tolerance, and 
habits of reasonable thinking, not only in the field of the specific 
science involved in other more general fields such as politics, 
economics, etc.? . . . In other words, do individuals intensively 
trained in mathematics and science tend to be more logical, more 
reasonable, and to be less affected by presuppositions and pre- 
judices when considering common economic, political, social, and 
religious issues, than do others of equal educational experience, 
but trained in the liberal arts?’ There is not space here to 
describe the scheme in detail, suffice it to say that a group of 
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arts students was taken as a control group where a comparable 
group of engineering students were being tested as regards 
“ reasonableness’’ (emotional reactions to such words as 
bolshevism, prohibition, etc.), the degree of truth attributed to 
prejudiced statements, their powers of inferential and moral 
judgment, and ability to judge arguments and criticize generaliza- 
tions. 

The investigators take care to point out the restricted nature 
of their inquiry, and the tentative nature of their conclusions, 
which are couched in negative form. In the opinion of. the 
investigators the results went to show that whereas there is a 
high correlation between the choice of a scientific vocation and 
the power to draw correct inferences, “ we found no evidence 
for transfer of logicality or reasonable habits of thought from 
the fields of specific training to fields involving questions of 
economic ethical and social judgments as they are presented by 
the Goodwin Watson test.’’ * 

Apart from the restricted scope inevitable in the absence 
of a standard test, the method itself seems open to criticism that 
even if third year technology students were found to be ‘‘ reason- 
able ’’ according to the test, there would still be nothing to show 
what part the scientific training had to contribute to this develep- 
ment, and what part the atmosphere of free discussion in college 
life had to play in developing an objective. attitude of mind, 
However, such as it is, it does, if true, hold out a hope to those of 
us who teach practical crafts as an art rather than as a science, 
that, on the score of science as such, our rough and ready way 
of calculating results does not preclude our students from 
developing a mind in which due regard for fact, consistency in 
theory, and. objectivity in approach will be the criterion of 
judgment. I think, indeed, this might be possible if we were 
better equipped as teachers, say, of such a subject as cookery, 
but I must confess to being baffled as to any possible way in which 
boot-repairing, to take an extreme case, could be used as an 
introduction to such an ideal, though a neat job would no doubt 
evoke a degree of that intellectual respectability of muscular skill 
of which Professor Pear speaks. 


* Goodwin Watson, A Survey of Public Opinion on Some Religious and 
—— Questions. (Bureau of Pyblications, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
aniversity.) 
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II, Indirect Social Benefits 


Strictly speaking, all acquisitions to knowledge and all 
acquirements of particular crafts have social value, and the more 
widely both are disseminated the better for society. At the 
same time, just as it is possible to distinguish the economic from 
the social aspect of a problem, so we can, with rather less assur- 
ance, distinguish for the purpose of discussion at least, educational 
from social benefits. 

I have suggested that educational value might be thought 
of as the degree to which the spirit of inquiry is evoked in the 
mind of the student, and the extent to which his horizon of 
experience is widened through the particular subject. Apart 
from the social value implied in this, there is the more indirect 
result of contact with the teacher, other students, or the leader ; 
for want of a bettér term let us call it the development of a 
sense of community. In many evening institutes the atmosphere 
approximates more nearly to that of a club than that of a centre 
of learning. The fickle attention of would-be students must be 
focussed, and hence, ‘the curriculum is decided rather by what is 
likely to catch on than by any other consideration. Possibly 
here the value to the student is not so much in the acquirement 
of specific knowledge as in the more general recognition of the 
claims of others, ahd a feeling that it is worth while coming, and 
sharing in the traditions of the place. It is possible, if not 
probable, that in this sphere the social functions are of as great 
importance as the classes themselves. The importance of the 
social aspect would perhaps have more direct reference to the 
younger students of the ages of fourteen to eighteen. Still, it 
must be remembered that it would also apply to many students 
ever eighteen, and that if this is to be taken as a suitable age at 
which to begin adult education, this aspect cannot be overlooked 
by adult educationists. 

In classes for older people, particularly classes for mothers 
and housewives, the social factor is perhaps uppermost. The open- 
ing of a class provides somewhere for a woman to come, a fire, a 
rest, and, into the bargain, she brings home something that is really 
useful ; a frock for Jemima or a pair of knickers for Tommie. 
Year in and year out some of these ladies come. Some are 
charwomen, some office cleaners, some work at home. Compared 
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with the smart dressmaking class at the main institute, which the 
same teacher takes another day, the standard of work is low— 
knotted and rheumatic fingers cannot develop great speed or 
skill; but the garments they make are serviceable. “ Hardly 
education,” said an inspector seeing one such place. Perhaps not 
in the narrow sense I have suggested, but if the conception of 
education be extended to cover instruction which helps people 
to cope with their own problems—in the case of the members of 
our mothers’ classes, it is that of making the pinch of poverty less 
intense by the sum of their own efforts—then they are being 
educated. If, however, we adhere to the original narrower con- 
notation they are being re-created rather than educated—but 
they would be very hurt if any one suggested that it was a 
mothers’ meeting, not a proper class with a teacher. 

There is one other aspect which I have left to the last, not 
because I do not think it important, but because I cannot see 
clearly whether it should be considered under the heading of 
educational value, or social value, or vocational training. It is, 
however, one that may become a live issue in the near future, 
in view of schemes for training for the unemployed. It is possible 
that a high degree of skill, coupled with an understanding of the 
general principles involved in the processes, might be acquired by 
a diligent student. But, if along with this acquisition of skill, 
there should develop a readiness to undercut existing wage rates 
or Trade Union conditions, it does seem that this might well 
mark the beginning of a starvation race, and at the same time 
would inaugurate a process of demoralization inasmuch as selfish 
individualism would be encouraged at the expense of an ideal of 
co-operation and the social good. It is quite possible to equip a 
man with skill and to stop short at equipping him for intelligent 
citizenship. While there is much to be said for teaching an 
unemployed man enough about bricklaying, for instance, to 
enable him to build a hut on his allotment, it would be indefensible 
socially, economically, or educationally, for publicly or privately 
subscribed money to be spent in turning out a stream of semi- 
skilled workers to undercut skilled workers in the labour market. 

Finally, though throughout this discussion I have spoken 
from the standpoint of a domestic economy teacher, who has 
had to do with women and girls, it seems to me that the issues 
here {discussed are of general application, however limited the 
experience that first suggested them. 
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LONDON MEN’S INSTITUTES 
By S. MYERS 


(In compliance with its Standing Orders, it is necessary to 
state that the London County Council does not accept responsibility 
for any views or conclusions in this article.) 


BACKGROUND 


THE L.C.C. Men’s Institutes are built upon realities—realities of 
taste, aptitude and social fact. If one’s definition of adult 
education limits it to university standards, then the work of 
the Men’s Institutes falls outside it. 

What are these realities? Firstly, there is the existence 
of that largest section of the adult community, the industrial 
working-class together with minor commercial and other non- 
manual groups of workers. Of this social and economic section 
of the community, very few have had anything but the public 
elementary school education. Comparatively few have under- 
gone courses of instruction in further or technical education ; 
fewer still have had a specifically secondary education. At best, 
their educational attainment—as far as it is a matter of formal 
education—is that of the top-standard boy or girl in the 
elementary school. This is an educational standard not to be 
despised, for never in history nor elsewhere in the civilized world 
has elementary education produced a comparably high result ; 
and the fruits of this great and successful national effort, slowly 
ripening, will one day be gathered in. But this achievement 
means—on the most optimistic estimate—only that every 
British boy and girl (with the exception of a small proportion 
of the mentally deficient) is able to read and write, knows the 
general lay-out of the world, national groupings, the main facts 
of world communications, has some knowledge of history (often 
revealing misplaced emphasis), may have acquired the first 
glimmerings of appreciation of beauty in books, music and art, 
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and as much manipulative skill as can be derived from the present 
meagre provision of instruction in handicraft and science. 

What are the aptitudes and tastes that characterize the 
men of this group taken asa whole? There is, firstly, the energy 
that shows itself in an urgent desire to do things—to build sheds 
and kitchen-tables, to paint woodwork, tinker with taps, clocks, 
wireless sets and motor-cycle engines, to breed and rear chickens, 
rabbits and canaries, to perform horticultural prodigies with 
packets of seeds and wheel-barrows—all on top of a day’s work. 
Accompanying this, there is a marked tendency towards getting 
together on matters of common interest ; hence poultry clubs, 
cage bird societies, allotment associations—all serving the double 
purpose of fostering some hobby or interest and of providing 
opportunities for talking over other matters such as the short- 
comings of Wolverhampton Wanderers or Chelsea, the amazing 
exploits of Herr Hitler, or what the foreman said last Tuesday, 
Sometimes these ends are served in the informal brotherhood of 
the public-house. There can be no complete and single picture 
of English working-class life with all its variety and richness, 
but, in any such picture, one would have to include the practices 
of washing up for the wife on Sunday afternoon (she having 
cooked the dinner), of rolling on the floor with the children and 
the dog, of smoking a reflective pipe on the doorstep before 
bolting up and turning in, of getting up a whip-round now and 
again for a charity or for some unfortunate mate fallen on hard 
times, of going to Blackpool or Southend for the day on the firm’s 
outing, of spending Monday—slate-club—night at the ‘‘ Pig and 
Peppercorn,” of having forty winks while the children are at 
Sunday school, and so on. One soon deduces something more 
than a desire to do and to meet. A vigorous altruism runs 
through English working-class life making a man’s fortunes and 
misfortunes not. altogether his own. The most terrible con- 
demnation of a man by his comrades in the army during the 
War years when the writer knew it was to label him with the 
sentiment ‘‘——— you, Jack: J’m ail right.” A thief was more 
readily forgiven than this one, 

Add to the picture the so-called working-class vices, notably 
the ‘‘ bob each way” on the big race, “one over the eight ” 
now and again, and for the womenfolk the sinful cinema, It 
is difficult to be strongly moved when these vices are thundered 
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against. The working-class has few real vices. Those forms of 
vice which constitute social dry-rot are not characteristic of 
this group. Their development demands not only original sin, 
but also the means to do justice to it. 

As to the social and economic facts, for practically the whole 
of this group the salient fact is clothing, feeding and housing 
the family, often a grim enough business. The rough, red hand 
clutching the little purse in the light of the naphtha flares in 
Bethnal Green Road or Deptford High Street will be part of our 
picture. The other social facts will be familiar to economists, 
social workers, teachers, students and others interested in adult 
education. Together with what is suggested rather than depicted 
above they form the appropriate background for a study of the 
Men’s Institutes. 


EXPERIMENTAL PERIOD 


In 1920 the London County Council as an experiment 
opened five Men’s Institutes—in Battersea, Bethnal Green, 
Deptford, Stepney and Walworth respectively. In the minutes 
of the L.C.C. for May 18th, 1920, the general. idea is thus 
given :— 


“Prior to the yéar 19%4 there was a noticeable increase 
in the interest taken by working-men in municipal and national 
affairs, and this intérest has, as a result of the War, extended 
‘to international affairs and has been considerably intensified. 
There would now appear to be a possibility of attracting into 
appropriate classes a type of student not hitherto enrolled 
in the existing institutes in any appreciable numbers. . 

“ After reviewing the general provision of the scheme 
(of evening education) and bearing in mind the growing 
demand for enlightenment on subjects of municipal and national 
interest, we propose aS an experiment to open five institutes, 
admission to which shall be limited to men over 18 years of 
age, situated in areas not now served by general or free 
institutes. We propose that the curriculum should include 
such subjects as English in some attractive form, physical 
exercises, music, handicraft, and popular lectures on such 
subjects as economics, thé laws of health and citizenship. . . . 

“In the experimental stage, we propose that the same 
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fee should be charged as in the women’s institutes, and that 
for the first term there should be no restrictions as to the 
numbers required for the classes. We propose, however, 
to consider specially the progress of the classes before the 
termination of the first term in December, 1920. The success 
of the experiment will, to a large extent, depend upon the 
responsible master, and we consider that the persons appointed 
should have ample time to get into touch with employers, 
clubs and societies with a view to making known the facilities 
offered. For this reason we suggest that the responsible 
masters should be relieved of their day work and that their 
appointment should be whole-time in character.” 


The responsible masters, or heads of Institutes as they were 
later called, were duly appointed, and each of them, armed with 
a few thousand handbills and a hundred posters, went out to 
make the Institutes. This particular enterprise has often been 
referred to in adult education circles. The handbills were 
distributed; friendly tobacconists and general shop-keepers 
displayed the posters; the interest of L.C.C. members, metro- 
politan borough councils, clergy and ministers of religion, school- 
masters and schoolmistresses, employers, trade-union officials, 
adult schools, co-operative societies and others was solicited 
and gained: But it soon became apparent that the normal 
methods of educational publicity would not reach the type of 
student in mind. The working-men’s clubs in the area were 
visited, and the ceremony of signing the visitors’ book on intro- 
duction by the secretary was generally followed by abundant 
tokens of goodwill in the form of half-pints and a largely wasted 
evening. In the public-houses the results were, on the whole, 
better. The publicans in these areas exhibited the L.C.C. 
posters with something like pride. The street corners proved 
still more fruitful although suspicion as to the motives of the 
propagandists was frequently displayed. ‘‘ What do you do of 
an evening?” asked the head of one Institute after a little 
friendly ‘‘ back-chat.” ‘‘ What the hell’s that to do with you ? ” 
was the reply. Very little effective publicity could be done until 
the Institutes were open, and the plain truth is that they had 
first to establish themselves and then succeed by virtue of their 
own success. Most of the publicity in connection with the Men’s 
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Institutes was done then as it is still by personal contact in the 
streets, but the first hundred members were the stones on which 
each Institute rose to success. It is to the credit of the London 
County Council—and notably of Stewart Headlam, who lived 
only long enough to see the Men’s Institutes of his conception 
become realities, of Sir Robert Blair, then Education Officer, of 
J. Cameron Smail, Assistant Education Officer, and of Mr. Beres- 
ford Ingram of the Inspectorate—that an almost completely 
free hand was given to the organizers. It was a case of getting 
the men in “‘ and no questions asked.”’ 

Experience soon showed that interest in municipal, national 
and international affairs was by no means as widespread as had 
been assumed. The following figures, which represent the 
enrolments for the subjects stated during the opening week at 
one of the Institutes, provide a commenton the actual uninfluenced 
demand: gymnastics 59, handicraft 58, reading, writing and 
arithmetic 14, citizenship 13, social and industrial history 8, 
orchestral music 8, first aid 8, vocal music 6, violin 5, economics 4, 
economic geography 2, English literature 2, dramatic literature 
and elocution 2, advanced English composition 1, and health o. 
Lord Eustace Percy, opening an exhibition at a Men’s Institute, 
rightly said that the results of an experiment of this kind were 
quite unpredictable. He added the very interesting remark that 
a wide provision of this type of education might have far-reaching 
results on the life of urban communities. 

The heads of the new Institutes proceeded cautiously. 
Several difficulties had to be removed. Going back to school 
(the Institutes are conducted in elementary school buildings) 
did not appeal to many of the men for whom the Institutes were 
intended. It had to be demonstrated that this was not going 
back to school; that if a man wanted to smoke there was 
nothing to stop him; that if a man did not want to do sums 
he need not; that, in short, he could do the sort of thing he 
wanted to do, such as argue about politics, bring the Rhode 
Island Red cockerel which had mysteriously expired in the back- 
yard for a post-mortem examination, hang by his hocks on the 
rings and ropes, or blow his cornet on the top floor of the build- 
ing far above the house-tops and away from the remonstrances 
of the “lady upstairs”’ at home. If interested, he could later 
go more seriously into these and kindred mattezs with the 
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expert who was at his disposal. If a man could not squeeze 
into the little desks, he could have a chair. Or if he pre- 
ferred his lesson standing up, he could have it that way. 
“‘ All for a bob a term ”’—the fee for each of the three terms 
being one shilling—became a slogan. There were some who 
did not want to hear lectures but to give them. To them the 
answer was: “‘ Very well. Give a lecture,’ and very interesting 
some of them were. One proved that the earth was flat, another 
that millions now living will never die, and another still that 
Herbert Spencer has solved all our religious, social and economic 
problems. It is only fair to add that, although free speech was 
never denied, it was always exercised at one’s peril. There was 
never a real ‘‘ rough house,” but comment was extremely forcible 
even when good-humoured. 

Another early difficulty—-which now seems to have dis- 
appeared as far as the Men’s Institutes are concerned—was one 
with which most adult educationists are familiar. In essence 
it is a condemnation as soporific (or alternatively as perversive) 
of all education which does not aim at demonstrating the truth 
of some party-political conception of historical, economic or 
social development. The difference between impartial study and 
propaganda had to be explained over and over again. What 
was the good of studying anything if you had already made up 
your mind about it? Why bother to tackle a problem to which 
you already know the answer? Is it possible to teach gym- 
nastics or handicrafts, let us say capitalistically or Marxistically ? 
As to the alleged soporific qualities of the instruction, the answer 
lies in the observable fact that self-expression through handi- 
crafts and the interests fostered in general in the Men’s Institutes 
does—better than any specific propaganda—arouse the social 
instincts, and encourages a view of life which embraces co-opera- 
tion, freedom of expression, and the necessity and right of self- 
realization. Moreover, if one must fight for better things, why 
not fight as the happy warrior, foretasting, as it were, the riper 
fruits of social victories still to come ? 

A more mundane perplexity arose from the collar-and-tie 
problem. The collar-and-tie plays a larger part in English 
working-class life than is generally realized. Collar and choker 
are often oil and water, although regarded as symbols they are 
largely illusory. There are foremen who wear chokers and 
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navvies who wear collars. To assutne that the neck was more 
important than the neckwear was the only possible course. It 
has been interesting to note the tendency towards collar wearing 
at the Institutes. The inspector who commented ‘‘ Much too 
respectable!” on observing this was tather ungrateful in view 
of all that is involved in the adoption of the collar, even the 
popular soft collar. The danger was that the Institute might 
come to be regarded as a place for choker or for collar exclusively. 
It has been said of the London Evening Institutes that if a man 
or boy applying for admission admits wearing a collar every day, 
he should be sent to a commercial institute ; if he wears a collar 
only on Sunday, he should go to a technical institute ; if he never 
wears a collar, he should be enrolled in a Men’s (of Junior Men’s) 
Institute. It may be well to suggest to readers that this 
paragraph need not be taken too seriously. 

The Institutes, which are conducted in accordance with the 
Board of Education’s Regulations for Further Education, were 
continued experimentally year by year from 1920 to 1924 when 
the Council placed them on a permanent basis. The following 
extract from the Council’s minutes is interesting although it 
does not tell the whole of the story : 


To give men of this type a wider outlook on the problems 
of life, whether municipal, national or international, is one 
_ of the objects of these institutes. These students require 
_ eareful and tactful handling, and the reports received from 
the Council’s inspectors clearly show that the many and varied 
questions connected with these institutes have been approached 
and dealt with in a manner creditable to those who have been 
pioneers in this development, and who have spared neither 
time nor trouble to achieve success. 

“ The ordinary methods of publicity, by which many 
students are drawn to other types of institutes, may result in 
a few men being attracted to the men’s institutes, but it is 
found that the personal appeal is the most effective lever, and 
this part of the work requires much thought and very tactful 
methods. While the attraction of students is a very difficult 
task, sometimes attended with much disappointment, their 
retention is no less difficult. The conduct of the institute 
calls for ingenuity and constant effort. The responsible 
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master must be well known in his district and in close touch 
with the various men’s clubs, societies, etc. He must secure 
the entire confidence of the men in attendance, and prove 
himself to be interested in their problems and in sympathy 
with their various activities. 

“‘ The men’s institutes have now become an integral part 
of the educational activities of the districts served by them, 
and, as there appears to be every reason to expect further 
development, we are of opinion that they should be placed 
upon a permanent basis.” 


. The Education Committee of the L.C.C. here emphasises 
the pioneer aspect of the enterprise, but not sufficient importance 
is attached to the fact that by 1924 the men had become very 
active partners in it. They had grouped themselves into clubs 
and societies within the Institutes with chairmen, secretaries 
and committees. There were poultry clubs, male voice choirs, 
brass bands, orchestras, sketch clubs, social study circles, etc., 
each forming the nucleus of a class held yearly in those subjects. 
The clubs were co-ordinated by a students’ central council in 
each Institute and were conducting their own affairs. It was 
this instinctive manifestation of democratic feeling which, 
encouraged by the heads of the Institutes, did more than any 
other single cause to: promote the growth and success of the 
Institutes. 

The club and social sides have been further developed since 
1924. Federations have been formed on inter-Institute lines 
of which the boxing and poultry federations are interesting 
examples. Championship competitions and exhibitions are held 
under the auspices of these bodies. In addition, the policy 
of affiliating the clubs to the appropriate national body has been 
followed and they have thus been linked up with the rest of 
the movement concerned; for example, poultry clubs are 
affiliated to the National Utility Poultry Society or the Poultry 
Club, camera clubs to the Royal Photographic Society, boxing 
clubs to the Amateur Boxing Association. 


ACCOMMODATION 


The Institutes are open generally from 6.30 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
The average annual enrolment at a_ well-established Men’s 
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Institute is between 1,000 and 1,600. It is usually less when 
the head has charge, in addition, of a Junior Men’s Institute 
admitting boys of from fourteen to eighteen years of age. 
The largest Men’s Institutes are those at Battersea and Bethnal 
Green where the buildings, although by day used for day 
continuation schools and junior instruction centres, have been 
specially adapted to meet the requirements of this form of 
adult education. Common-rooms, reading-rooms, work-rooms 
and gymnasiums are features of both. For the other Men’s 
Institutes (excepting that at Kentish Town which shares a 
disused elementary school building with a Public Assistance 
Committee non-residential training centre) no accommodation is 
available other than that to be found in the ordinary elementary 
school. Decline in the school population due to various causes 
has here and there temporarily freed a class-room for the special 
use of the Institute. The problem of accommodation tends to 
be troublesome. It is inevitable that the gold-fish, the aspidistras, 
and the plasticine models belonging to the day school will 
occasionally bear the marks of zealous if untutored adult interest, 
and that the flower-pots and jars of “ tiddlers ” will suffer wher 
thirty or so young men are throwing themselves about at physical 
exercises of the brisk modern type in the school hall. The only 
woodwork centre is, in some instances, at some distance from 
the main Institute. Other claims on the building have to be 
considered as, for example, the requirements of the day school 
for social purposes and games outside school hours, old scholars’ 
clubs, election and other public meetings, and lettings of various 
kinds. It is remarkable, however, how much-can be done even 
in these circumstances by the exercise of goodwill and initiative. 
The sympathy and forbearance of the teachers in the day schools 
deserves notice. The Council refers applications for lettings 
made by outside bodies to the head of the Institute for his views 
with regard to the availability of the accommodation. Quite 
serviceable common-rooms and reading-rooms can be made of 
class-rooms when the desks are either removed or stacked round 
the walls, and then replaced by tables of the collapsible type 
supplied by the Council. Despite extensive changes in the 
arrangement of the school furniture, there need be little if any 
evidence of this in the mornings. The Council’s arrangements 
permit of the common use by the day school and evening institute 
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of the school furniture and equipment ; and this permission, if 
used, as it is, reasonably and considerately, is at once economical 
and advantageous to both sides. 

On the whole, the men—many of them fathers, uncles or 
elder brothers of the children in the day school—treat the school 
property with care and respect ; and, considering that on some 
evenings several hundreds of men may be using the building, the 
damage done is comparatively slight. Each Institute runs a 
canteen or refreshment buffet—also improvised in some class- 
room or corrider—with the aid of a small initial grant of equip- 
ment from the Council. A man coming to the Institute straight 
from work can have tea. During the break between classes as 
well as before and after classes, the canteen provides a means of 
social intercourse. A student introducing friends can offer hospi- 
tality, and the head of the Institute can lighten the toil of the 
numerous students’ committees by offering coffee and sand- 
wiches. 

It will be clear that any large school building can be used 
as a Men’s Institute if the authority makes additional allowance 
for moving furniture and for extra cleaning, and provides a 
number of tables and chairs to replace at least the smaller class- 
room desks. In London, the gradual introduction into the 
schools of tables and chairs in place of desks is automatically 
solving the problem of seating accommodation for adult evening 
students. 


ACTIVITIES 


The Council issues a folder, ‘' Social and Educational 
Opportunities for Men,” No. 18 of an interesting series of leaflets 
advertising the various types of evening institute. Copies are 
obtainable gratis from the Education Officer, County Hall, S.E.1. 
The following extract indicates the nature of the approach to 
prospective students : 


“THE MEN’S INSTITUTES MEET MEN’S NEEDS. 


“ They help to make good the lack of opportunities in 
early life. 

“They give a chance of discovering and developing 
unsuspected talent. 
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“ They afford an opportunity of keeping in touch with 
social and scientific developments. 

“ They offer guidance in the selection and pursuit of 
useful and absorbing hobbies. 

“* They bring men topether in healthy and friendly compeéti- 
tion. 

“The Men’s Institutes dre meeting-places for men of all 
ages, where they find in a congenial and sociable atifosphere 
companiotis with sitnilar tastes and interests. 

“ Clubs are formed in conhéction with thé Vatious indoor 
and outdoor activities of the institutes; and these afe conducted 
by the members themselves. ; 

“Fees aré low. ts. 3d. for a term of about three months 
admits to full membership. 

“ Call and see the Head of one of the Institutes. He will 
advise you.” 

The folder sets out the range of instruction as follows : 

“ General Edtication—Arithmetic. Reading and Writing. 

“ Hobbies.—Gardening. Care of Animals: “Woodwork: 
Art Metalwork:  Woodeatving. Horie Dédoration and 
Renovation. Poultty Keéping. Photography. Métalwork. 
Science (inéluding Electric Bells and Lighting, Wiréless, ete.). 
Petrol Engines. 

“ Musie.—Violin. Brass Band: Vocal Musi¢ (Male Voice 
Choir). Orchestra. Theory and Appreciation. 

“ Ant and Literature Elocution and Dramatie 
Work. Pitiblic Speakiig. Painting and Skétthing. 

“ Popular Lectures.—Social Questions. Current Events. 
Architecturé. Local History. Géneral Knowledge. Econo- 
mics. Industrial History. Travel. Science. 

“ Physical Cultwre—Health. Gymnastics. First Aid. 
Boxing.” 


A broad indication of the preferences of the men is to bé 
fourid in the éfifolments: Abotit 33 per cent. enrol for classes 
if practical hobbies and hatidieraft, including woodwork, metal- 
work; home upholstery, homeérafts, poultry keeping, rabbit 
kéeping, cage birds, home tailoring, etc. About 25 per cent. 
enrol for some form of physical education, including gymmasties, 
boxing, first aid, health ahd home nursing; abotit 12 per cent. 
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for music or art in some form; and the remaining 30 per cent. 
for other subjects such as social questions and current events, 
economics, social and industrial history, literature, English, 
arithmetic, Esperanto, history of London, wireless, petrol engines, 
domestic electricity, railway work, and popular lectures on law, 
architecture, travel and adventure. 

In 1926 the Board of Education issued as Educational 
Pamphlet No. 48 The Work of Men’s Institutes in London (3d., 
H.M.S.O.), a report prepared by His Majesty’s Inspectors. In 
view of the new ground being covered, the Board considered 
that the report would be of interest to other local education 
authorities and to the many organizations and persons engaged 
in the work of adult education, and, with the concurrence of 
the London County Council, published it in order that it might 
receive a wider circulation. The report makes it clear that by 
1926 a type not previously attracted to further education had 
been enrolled in considerable numbers. Admitting that a list 
of occupations is seldom a clear indication of the status of students 
in evening institutes because it is often the exceptional individual 
who takes advantage of educational opportunities, it gives a list 
of the occupations of the men enrolled in evidence of the fact 
that a new and unexpected opportunity for the development of 
their powers had been found for busmen, bakers, barmen, brick- 
layers’ labourers, butchers, barge-builders, carmen, crane- 
drivers, labourers, cable makers, fish curers, sausage makers, 
blacksmiths, grooms, porters, hawkers, gas workers, factory 
hands, lightermen, lavatory attendants, messengers, news- 
vendors, platelayers, carriage cleaners, rivet heaters, rag and 
bone dealers, packers, stokers, scaffolders, storekeepers, tramway- 
men, wine tasters, warehousemen, etc., etc. 

The report quoted typical replies to the question ‘“‘ Why did 
you join the Institute ?’’ ‘‘ Helps me to keep my self-respect.” 
“ The gym. keeps me fit so that when a job does come along I can 
go at it instead of lying down beside it.” ‘‘ It prevents me from 
going melancholy mad.” ‘I am an old man and have lost all 
my family and friends. I used to be a carpenter and am happy 
when I am doing something in your workshops.” There is a 
certain poignancy about these replies, but they reveal perhaps 
only the negative aspect of the work. Attention was drawn to 
the fact that hundreds of young men (it is now thousands) were 
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submitting voluntarily to the healthy discipline of physical 
training, learning to conduct their contests in a spirit of true 
sportsmanship, and that hundreds of men (now also thousands), 
among them many young married men, were practising handicrafts 
such as home carpentry with a persistence which must react 
beneficially upon their character. It is recorded with unqualified 
appreciation that self-respect and a pride in achievement hitherto 
lacking in their lives was being developed by these students and 
that they were learning the possibilities of the rational employment 
of their leisure. “ Activity is the key-note ” whether in and by 
music, photography, wireless, motor engines, domestic electricity, 
gardening, dramatic work, or some other subject. Competitions 
and exhibitions are frequently held and individual effort is 
stimulated in combination with loyalty to the Institute. By 
the organization of clubs and societies the principles of citizen- 
ship are being learnt. 
‘What of the standard of attainment? The quest of high 
educational standards is secondary to the broadening of appeal. 
It is more important from the point of view of the Men’s Institutes 
that many should wander in the foot-hills than that one or two 
should scale Parnassus. And yet the individual results are not 
negligible. A picture in the New English Art Club exhibition, 
a head at the Royal Academy, successes in musical and photo- 
graphic competitions can already be placed to the credit of the 
students. There is an indication of the huge reservoir of talent 
and ability which lies in the common people of this country. 
The genius of the British working-class is moral rather than 
intellectual. This is probably true of the mass of any nation. 
The genius looks after himself. For most men, what matters 
is that life should be recognized as worth while, that the ordinary 
business of life should be enriched and mellowed by neighbourli- 
ness and sympathy, and that through opportunities for purposeful 
activity each should achieve a measure of self-fulfilment. This 
is the spirit of the Men’s Institutes. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


There has always been a large number of unemployed 
men in attendance at the Men’s Institutes. The problem of 
unemployment in its personal and social bearings is always 
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prominently before the heads. It is certain that for many 
unemployed men the few hours spent each evening at the 
Institute are the happiest of the day. The handicrafts help 
considerably. Nobody knows the sweetness of the “ feel” of 
his tools to the hand-worker like the worker himself. To be 
able to use the plane, the lathe, chisels, spannets, saws, eéte¢., 
meets a compelling need in the empty life of many of the workless. 
It does hot solve their problem, of course ; but accéss to tools 
must bring solace and a sort of companionship to them. Hence, 
whére others would give books to centres for the unemployed, 
the writer would give tools. 

Last summer the London County Council—in response to 
appeals made by the London Council for Voluntary Occupation 
during Unemployment and various London teachers’ orgaiiiza- 
tions—voted {5,000 for the provision in the sessioh 1933-34 of 
day classes for unemployed men and women in Lofidon. It was 
éstimated that, if spent only on the cost of instruction, and if, 
to ensute this, equipment and accommodation were provided 
from private sources, this sum would maintain 200 classes 
throughout the session. The bulk of these classes were to be 
under the supervision of the heads of the Men’s and of certain 
of the Women’s Institutes, while about forty were to be held at 
the voluntary institutions such as Morley College and the Mary 
Ward Settlement. In most of the metropolitan boroughs, 
mayor’s committees, couiicils of Christian churches, councils 
of social service and other agencies were already supporting 
rest-rooms and recreational centres, and were endeavouring to 
provide ‘‘ occupational ’’ activities on the lines followed by the 
Men’s Institutes. With the Council’s offer of assistance on the 
instructional side, rooms were set aside for such work. It is 
probable that about 3,000 persons (of whom a small proportion 
are women) will have taken advantage of these classes by the end 
of the session. Where the rules of the centre permit it, ertiployed 
persons such as shift-workers who are free by day ate admitted to 
the classes, the undesirability of totally segregating unemployed 
persons being generally accepted, The classes are mainly in 
handicraft, with a few popular lectures, current events and 
general educational courses. A few groups do dramatic work, 
mainly play-réading and impromptu play-making. 

Attendance is voluntary, and this has been an importaiit 
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factor in the success already achieved. The Royal Commission 
on Unemployment Insurance recommended that local education 
authorities should use, to the fullest possible extent, their schemes 
of continued education to provide educational facilities for un- 
employed persons. It is undeniable—if the experience gained in 
this experiment qualifies one to judge—that the spirit and results 
of a voluntary seheme on these lines are likely to: be happier 
than those of one based on obligation. 
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THE WORK OF THE ELOCUTION AND 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE CLASS 


By Epwin C. WuirteE, Head of Marylebone Literary Institute 


Wuat do we mean when we speak of Elocution and Dramatic 
Literature ? Have we here two subjects or one? Is Elocution 
one subject and Dramatic Literature another? Obviously there 
is such a subject as Elocution, and there can be a separate study © 
of Dramatic Literature. The drama can be studied without 
reference being made to Elocution. But should we be right were 
we to interpret our title as representing two distinct and unrelated 
wholes? I say most definitely—no. The subject of Elocution 
and Dramatic Literature is one subject, not two. Section 115 
of the Report on the Teaching of English in England says: “ Not 
less important than the Art of Writing is the Art of Speaking, 
which includes practice not only in framing questions and answers, 
but also in reading aloud, recitation, debates and drama.” In 
this statement from the Report of the Departmental Committee 
appointed by the President of the Board of Education, and 
published in 1921, we have stated at once both the importance 
and the unity of our subject. Our subject is the Art of Speaking, 
including practice in reading aloud, recitation, and drama. A 
conception of the unity of our subject as a branch of the teaching 
of English is of the first importance. Upon its acceptance and — 
appreciation will depend the methods of instruction given and 
the selection of what is to be taught. Dramatic Literature, 
poetry and literature generally, as such, are not the studies 
under our subject. These provide the field in which our students 
shall have practice in the Art of Speaking. 

“‘ The English have no respect for their language, and will 
not teach their children to speak it,’ may not be literally true, 
but it is significant that in 1921 our Departmental Committee 
reported that “‘ teachers, who may show great concern at in- 
accuracies where the written word is concerned, seem to accept 
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a pitiably low standard of speech as a thing which must be taken 
for granted.”’ It is true this passage specifically refers to speech 
in the elementary school, but he would be a bold man, I suggest, 
and an incompetent observer who would assert that the standard 
of speech is high in any class of society. Be that as it may, we 
have in section 145 of the same report: ‘‘ Training in speech is, 
we believe, too much neglected in all types of school ; it is above 
all necessary in the Continuation School.” 

Training in speech is the foundation of all our work; it 
must deal with correct vowel sounds, correct pronunciation and 
the principles and practice of voice production which will enable 
the student to speak audibly and help him to acquire tone and 
those other qualities of voice which are necessary in the practice 
of verse-speaking and dramatic expression. 

I have said that poetry and literature generally as such 
are not the studies under our subject. But the speaking of prose 
and verse is essentially a part of our work. Certain passages of 
prose and poetry generally exert a more potent influence when 
spoken aloud. Much of the appeal of poetry is dependent upon 
the beauty of sound. The cultivation of voice, guidance and 
instruction in recitation and reading aloud are all important in 
developing an appreciation of the beauties of prose and more 
especially poetry. The study of literature is thus greatly 
benefited. Poetic form and versification would be studied as 
necessitated by the poems chosen, and there would be much 
discussion as to the way a poem should be delivered in order to 
interpret its meaning, its mood and its full beauty. Passages 
of prose and poetry would be treated as something rather to be 
spoken and heard than as something to be studied. And, in the 
words of the Report: “ though students might learn less about 
literature it may well be that a larger proportion of them would 
gain some conception of what literature ¢s,’’ 

All lyrical poetry, much epic poetry, and a great many 
passages of prose must be spoken aloud and heard if their fullest 
meaning and implication are to be appreciated. If we think of 
Masefield’s wonderful and beautiful description of that great 
fleet of ships with its splendid manhood leaving Mudros to make 
its voyage to the Dardanelles, we shall realize that the mere 
meaning of the words and sentences is of trivial import when 
compared with the majesty, beauty and pathos of the picture 
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cofiveyed to the mind by this great prose poem. Silent reading, 
study and analysis can never reach or convey the full beauty 
arid significance of such a passage. The scene as visualized by 
Masefield is painted in the most pregrant language, which 
démands the otgah of voice for its true interpretation. 

The Shakeéspearian sonnet has been compared by Masefield 
to a man with a sling. He says the movement of this English 
form of sonnet is three turns of a sling—-the three quatrains— 
and thei the final fling of the stone—the final epigrammatic 
céuplet. There is no way of appreciating this extraordinarily 
happy simile except by the correct speaking of a Shakespearian 
sonnet. 

The work of our classes is to develop a sense of the beauty 
and spirit of prose and poetry by a true and sensitive vocalization. 
By the att of speaking practised in the reading aloud and the 
recitation of prosé and poetry we endeavour to cultivate a real 
love for the best in our literature, and to approach the true spirit 
of poetry and the finest literary expression. In words again 
from the Report on the Teaching of English: ‘‘ The rendering of 
literature by the voice is not a mere matter of mechanical cofrect- 
ness; but is the final result of sympathetic entry into the spirit 
of the writer, and without it no education in letters cin be 
complete.” 

The rehearsing and performing of plays is alsoa véryimpértant 
part of the work of the Elecution and Dramatic Literature class. 
Drama, he matter how great it may be as literature, is that 
spécial fori of writing which depends upon actors for its inter- 
pretation. It may be considered from many points of view, but 
in its fiial appreciation and appraisement it must be viewed 
froth its pérformance in a theatre. Rightly considered, drama 
dées not live its full existence until it is acted upon a stage. It 
has no more life when silently read or studied than music has 
befete it is tendered upon an instrument. Drama is for the 
theatre and of the theatre; the very forms of the Greek, the 
Shakespearian, atid the post-Ibsen drama are sliaped by the 
theatres of their tite. 

The drama provides a wide and varied field for the practiée 
of speech, and if this practice is to be of the fullest value, students 
imust be encouragéd to interpret the language and the characters 
in the sincerest manner possible in otder that an intelligent and 
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sympathetic reading or performance of a play may be given. 
This interpretation of language and character in drama is acting. 
The Report on the Teaching of English says with regard to this : 
“ Another difficulty is that literature, not being a knowledge 
subject, cannot and should not he taught. It is to be com- 
municated to the students in such a way that they will experience 
it rightly, that right experience being the sole aim of literary 
work. . . . Reading aloud, recitation and dramatic performance 
are the right methods of dealing with literature in schools. 

And since dramatic representation is at once the most alluring 
and intense form of literary experience for young adolescents, 
we hope and expect that it will play a very important part in 
continuation school education.” 

Students, aided by an instructor, by their efforts to interpret 
become ever more and more aware of the meanings and intentions 
of drama. Sometimes it is said that an actor cannot play a part 
until he thoroughly understands all he has to say. I become 
mere and more conscious of the fact that the more I endeavour 
te interpret, the more I understand of the part I am playing. 
Perhaps I might be forgiven for quoting from a letter written 
te me by an actor taking part in a performance of King Lean: 
“As you know, when we started I did not like the part of 
Gloucester, but as your rehearsing gradually unfolded ‘the 
character and its relation to the play, I began to feel interest 
and then enthusiasm.”’ While it is true that interpretation is 
impossible without understanding, it is frequently true that 
understanding is impossible without interpretation. And it is 
part of the work of classes in Dramatie Litefature to study drama 
by interpretation, that is, by acting, in order that students may 
understand drama. 

Knowledge of drama may be acquired in other ways, by 
listening to lectures, by reading the words of the critics or by 
reading and analysing the drama for ourselves ; but we may only 
completely understand and enter into the spirit of drama by 
listening to the best performances in a theatre, by reading aloud 
or better still by taking part in rehearsals for a performance. 

Let us turn for one moment to Barrie’s Admirable Crichton. 
On the uninhabited island upon which the unfortunate ‘ship- 
wrecked party finds itself, little Tweeny discovers cocoa-nuts 
growing upon trees. To Bill Crichton she expresses herself in 
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these words: “ I thought as how they grew in rows on tops of 
little sticks.’’ Here is a simple expression of ignorance. To 
read it as such would be a correct rendering of its meaning, but 
scarcely a true interpretation of the spirit of the author, nor of 
the mind of Tweeny. Barrie has no intention here to cause 
laughter by a display of ignorance from his beloved Tweeny, 
but to show a simple mind awakening to the wonder and mystery 
of a new-found world and a new truth. The spirit of the Renais- 
sance is awakening in the mind of Tweeny, her eyes are aglow 
with WONDER as she kneels by the side of Crichton, in humbleness 
she bows her head as she senses her own depth of ignorance, ‘in 
eagerness she reaches out to this new beauty and knowledge she 
sees for the first time. This romantic implication of Tweeny’s 
words may alone be interpreted by the most careful articulation 
and choice of tones, but when achieved the actress and her 
audience are very close indeed to the spirit of Barrie. —- 

Lecturers and writers speak of blank verse as a vehicle of 
. dramatic expression. Granville Barker in his Cambridge lectures * 
discusses this aspect of Shakespearian study at great length. 
A student may gain much from lectures and books, but the-only 
way of really understanding and feeling the power, the beauty, 
and the meaning of blank verse as a medium of dramatic expres- 
sion is to speak it, to act it. Shakespeare wrote both prose and 
verse, and when he wrote verse he did not mean to write prose. 
‘‘ The school drama,’’ says the Report on the Teaching of English, 
“js an opportunity for teaching something more than voice pro- 
duction. It is an opportunity for showing how prose and 
especially verse should be spoken.” 

The truth is drama is a creative art, depending upon the 
interpretative art of acting for its true significance. The exquisite 
and delicate humour of Andrew Aguecheek must be seen and 
heard to be appreciated, the beauty of the rare imagery of Viola's 
words finds its expression in the musical sound of the rhythm 
and cadence of verse, the villainy of Iago is deepened and truly 
appreciated only when we are ever aware of his seeming honesty, 
and this can be achieved only by actual visual presentation. 
There can be no need for me to go further ; illustration upon 
illustration will jump to all minds to evidence the truth of the 


* On Dramatic Method ;: Clark Lectures for 1930. By H. Granville-Barker. 
Sidgwick & Jackson, 1931. 
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dependence of drama upon acting. And if this is true, then 
when we study drama in our classes it must follow that the 
rehearsing of plays, the acting of plays, is a very important part 
of our work. 

In this brief survey I have attempted to show that the work 
of the Elocution and Dramatic Literature class is the Art of 
Speaking, including practice in reading aloud, recitation, and 
drama. I have also endeavoured to show that by a knowledge 
of how to speak, and by practice in the speaking of prose and 
verse, and by acting in plays may be cultivated a sympathetic 
understanding and love of the true spirit of literature, and a 
deeper appreciation of English as expressed by our great writers, 
poets and dramatists. 

I sincerely believe that all I have said so far is true, and yet 
I am somehow aware that in it all there is a kind of smug com- 
placency. The divine, the doctor and the pedagogue are experts 
in giving advice and in projecting diets for the benefit of the 
bodies and souls of others, and frequently in so doing they rob 
the patient of all joy in present living in order that his future 
state may be one of unmitigated bliss. I know that all I have 
said is true, but I am also conscious that very few students enrol 
as members of an Elocution and Dramatic Literature class for 
the purpose of cultivating a love of the true spirit of literature. 

The reasons for joining such classes are varied, as, indeed, 
are the social and intellectual types of the students joining. 
Even in such high seats of learning as the Literary Institutes 
we have students joining our classes merely for the fun of acting, 
and students of almost every grade of intellectual attainment. 
Now there is nothing new in the idea that the aim of the teacher 
and that of the student are not necessarily the same ; indeed, 
until recent times they were generally bitterly opposed. But 
when to this divergence of purpose is added the complication of 
a variety of mental outlook and attainment such as we have in 
all our evening institutes where attendance is voluntary, the 
greatest thought and care must be given to the methods of teach- 
ing and especially to the choice of matter to be taught. 

Love for the works of Shakespeare is not universal. We all 
know people whose intellectual attainment we admire, but who 
are so lacking in culture that the very name of Shakespeare is 
anathema to them. Sir James Barrie and George Bernard Shaw 
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are outstanding names amongst our modern dramatists, but we 
frequently find that those who love the one loathe the other. 
A most cultured lady once expressed herself to me in these 
terms: “ No, I do not read Shaw. I shall never read anything 
written by a Socialist.’ Such prejudices are, of course, most 
reprehensible, and we must endeavour to rid society of this ill; 
but we shall not do so by blindly ignoring it or by forcing our 
devout beliefs upon unwilling pagans. 

The choice of works to be studied in our classes is, I would 
suggest, most difficult. The field is wide, and the selection must 
be made to meet the existing needs of each separate group. 
Conditions governing groups are different in almost every case, 
consequently choice of material has to be different for each class. 
It is not wise to be dogmatic. For one group sonnets and the 
plays of Shakespeare would be excellent, for another such choice 
would drive the students away. Again let me quote from the 
Report on the Teaching of English: ‘‘ It may even be that the 
imaginations of the young readers, blunted with a surfeit of 
cheap, sensational periodicals, will need as a first tonic something 
only a little higher in quality than that from which it is:hoped 
to wean them, something, in fact, which is not strictly literature 
at all.’’ Upon the choice of material 1 am able to say only one 
thing-—choice must be.made to meet the present needs of each 
separate group, but care should be taken not to under-estimate 
either the taste or the aspirations of the students, and the lecturer 
should take every opportunity. possible to cultivate taste for the 
best in literature. 

With regard to what is best in literature there will he much 
divergence of opinion, and there is no more irritating: person 
than the one who will constantly and persistently preach to us 
the virtues of his particular pet author. Like Casar he is: 

“Constant as the northern star, 


Of whose true-fixed dnd resting quality 
There is no fellow in the. firmament,” 


And such a person we would treat as Cesar was treated.. There 
are many bests in literature, for as Arnold Bennett very wisely 
said, beauty is not in the literature but in our minds.as we 
read it. 

-One other thought: are not our classes sometimes just a 
little too serious? The good in literature is not confined to the 
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Roundheads, the Cavaliers have some merit and some virtue. 
Do we not all love the doggerel in Shakespeare, do not the best 
of us love Punch and a good story? And would not our verse- 
speaking gain something by an occasional jaunt in the world of 
humour and laughter? The purpose we have in our courses on 
Elocution and Dramatic Literature is a worthy ideal, but let us 
never forget that “it is a most important, though often for- 
gotten, function of education te téach young men and women 
the use of leisure and the best possibilities of rational amuse- 
ment.” 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 
By J. L. Paton 


CoMPARED with the United States Newfoundland has been 
backward in Education. Her scanty population is scattered 
over a country larger than Ireland by one third. They have had 
a hard struggle for bare subsistence against a hard inclement 
climate and a coastline so indented with deep inlets that it runs 
to 6,000 miles. They have been out of contact with the large 
world and with books. As late as 1891 almost half the population 
was unable to read or write. 

With the new century came a strong movement of progress. 
Between 1901 and 1911 the number of teachers nearly doubled. 
After the War the rate of progress was much accelerated. In 
memory of the falien the Government erected, in addition to a 
group of noble statuary, a Memorial University College and 
Normal school. But as yet there was no public library in the 
Island, no technical s¢hool, no school education above the 
standard of matriculation. Newfoundland was Great Britain’s 
oldest colony, but she was still in the making. 

Since 1920 two of the secondary schools in St. John’s have 
been rebuilt on an enlarged scale ; the others have been extended 
and fine new elementary schools have sprung up. The Govern- 
ment grant rose by 1930 to close on a million dollars, and it was 
calculated that in addition to the public moneys, no less than 
twelve million dollars were raised in the ten years, 1920-1930, 
voluntarily among the people for educational purposes. It is 
one of the advantages of a denominational system that money is 
given more freely by the several churches. The rate of illiteracy 
sank below 16 per cent. But as yet there is no compulsory 
education. 

In the last three years, owing to the depression, things have 
fallen back. The Government grant has dropped to half what it 
was, Teachers’ salaries have been halved. The number of 
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scholars in attendance has fallen. In many cases the home has 
not been able to afford the school fee, to pay for the necessary 
books and stationery, or provide the necessary clothing. In 
spite, however, of this economic collapse, the causes and extent 
of which have been set out at length in the Commission’s Report 
published last November, not more than fourteen schools have 
been closed and the teachers have gallantly stuck to their work. 
Newfoundland’s record compares very favourably with that of 
many of the farming states of U.S.A. during the last three years. 

The Memorial College was opened in 1925. With the 
generous assistance of the Carnegie Foundation it was able to 
provide a full two years’ course in Arts and pure Science to 
students who. had passed matriculation, with a full pre-medical 
course of two years and a full pre-engineering course of three 
years. These courses were recognized by the Canadian Universi- 
ties and also in U.S.A. As a result there has taken place a large 
increase in the number of university graduates, and Newfound- 
land can now supply her own professional men and women and her 
own scientists. 

But from the very outset the Memorial College set itself 
to meet the wider educational needs of the community at large. 
The staff of the college, men of high university rating and 
teaching experience, mostly from British universities, offered 
courses of lectures and classes in the evening. Economics, 
literature, history, languages ancient and modern, higher mathe- 
matics, astronomy, biology, physics, chemistry, pharmacy, 
oceanography, together with technical subjects and domestic 
science, attracted over 400 evening students. A School of 
Navigation was started, for the Newfoundland schooners that took 
the cured fish across to European ports found they could not 
clear their vessels for the return journey unless they could show 
their master’s ticket, and gradually the Newfoundland seafaring 
men, second to none in their hardihood and practical skill, began 
to find themselves inferior, specially to their Norwegian com- 
petitors, when it came to ‘“‘shooting the sun ” and “shaping a 
course.” 

The college started a summer school in the holiday months 
of July and August. This was intended mainly for teachers, 
but other students were welcomed. The main subject was 
Nature Study. Here Newfoundland had the great good fortune 
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of securing the services of the late Dr. F. A. Bruton, of Manchester 
Grammar School. He came out year by year, giving his services 
in an honorary capacity, and delivered lectures which covered 
a complete course of a nature course in schools, botany, marine 
biology, fresh water life, forestry, biology, astronomy, ornithology, 
and entomology, each student doing practical work both in the 
laboratory and in the open air. Dr. Bruton was not content with 
his work at the summer school. Strafford’s “ Thorough.” was 
his life motto, and he travelled over the Island, pursuing his 
inquiries, “ getting to know the schools ’’ and the people. To him 
Newfoundland owes its Nature Reader for schools, and an edition 
of Cormack’s Crossing of Newfoundland in 1822. To him also 
the college owes the beginning of its herbarium, and its fine 
collections of shells, geological, and zoological specimens. Nowa- 
days, in every school, each child learns something of Nature and 
gets some elementary knowledge which enables it to live success- 
fully in its natural environment of forest, sea, rivers, lakes, and 
cultivable land. One special feature of Dr. Bruton’s work was 
the way he linked up his Nature work with poetry. He had 
himself a poet’s sense of the wonder and beauty of the Creator’s 
work. Besides, no teacher who ‘sat under him”’ could help 
being an apostle of kindness to dumb creatures. One Sunday 
evening I removed some tadpoles from his aquarium tank, They 
had developed rapidly into frogs and I feared they would drown. 
“Where did you put them?” I told him I had set them out 
in a corner of the Campus where the grass was very deep and 
coarse. “‘ You should have taken them to the waterside,” he 
said, and would not speak to me for two days. 

Another interesting feature of the summer school was the 
way it branched out and developed evening classes in the outports. 
One of the subjects taught was the theory of navigation. A 
teacher who had taken this class, on going back to his school, 
would gather a few of the young fishermen round him in the dark 
winter evenings and prepare them to take their tickets, mate’s 
or master’s. One of the first of these evening class students 
from the outports to win his mate’s ticket was taught by his own 
sister. People had ridiculed at first the idea of a girl learning 
navigation, but fortunately Mrs. €. B. Fry had set a precedent 
in the old country and there was always Grace Darling to silence 
envious tongues withal. 
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In 1927 the Carnegie Corporation were approached with a 
view to founding a travelling library for the outports. They 
made a grant of 5,000 dollars and the library was started. 
There ate two departments. The main department consists of 
books which are seiit out in boxes to any outport which bespeaks 
one. The box contdins some fifty to sikty books of various 

content ; there is; of course, fiction, but there are also books of 
history, travel, biography, and essays: An unfailitig ingredient 
is a set of books for young adolescents, the idea beitig that, if the 
school teaches the art of reading, the function of the library is 
to foster the taste for books by pfovidirig attractive material 
from the age of ten upwards. The second department, largely 
provided by private donations, consists of books which até sent 
out on payment of postage to any outport reader. A box of 
books is also placed on any coastal steamer whose captain will 
make himself responsible for proper cate afd su ion. 
box is primarily intended for the crew and only secondarily for 

ers. 

In Octobér, rg29; Dr. and Mts. Mansbridge came out. They 
toured the Island speaking wherever they went and stirrifig up 
enthusiasm for éditeation among all classes. Before they left, 
Newfoundland hdd formed an Adult Eéiicatioh Association 
affiliated to the World Association for Adult Education. The 
first objective of this association has béén to liquidate illiteracy. 
Dr. V. P. Burke, the Vice-President of the Education Bureau, 
who has now sticceeded Dr. W: W. Blackall as President of the 
Adult Education Association, made a special study of thé bést 
methods of reaching the adult illiterate and was itistrumeital in 
arranging for Miss Loo Gray, of South Carolina, to visit New- 
foundland. Her visit, second in importance oiily to the visit of 
Dr. arid Mrs. Mansbridge, was a demonstration of a wholly 
type of evening school. She calls it an Oppertinity School. - It 
lasts for six weeks only atid has five sessions each week: The 
secret of its effectiveness lies in its good fellowship. They open 
with songs and soon generate @ community spirit. The whole of 
the instruction is carried on in the same spirit of altogetherness, 
the spirit which is so conspicuots ii the Folk High schools ef 
Denmark. Mrs. Farwell, a fotmer Newfouiidland teacher, was 
sent dver to South Carolina to be properly trained for this 
special work, and has proved hersélf a wonderful sticcess. This 
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joyous spirit in the school was a new revelation to the Old 
Colony. 

Two new features remain to be added. In 1932 the Carnegie 
Foundation made a gift of an art collection to the Memorial 
College. It consists of reproductions specially selected to illus- 
trate the historical development of the chief arts of mankind. 
With the collection was sent a collection of books on Art and a 
fine art encyclopedia. The University of Chicago provided a 
descriptive catalogue. The care of this collection has been 
entrusted to Mrs. Muriel Hunter, M.A., wife of Dr. A. C. Hunter, 
Professor of English and French at the Memorial College. Mrs. 
Hunter, who gives her service in an honorary capacity, is making 
the fullest use of this splendid material, not only among the 
college students and at summer school, but also with the public 
at large. In the Advent season she organised a collection of 
pictures of the Nativity; in Lent a collection illustrating the 
Passion and Resurrection. There have been exhibitions of 
Flemish and Dutch art, French art, of Greek architecture and 
Greek statuary ; senior bible classes and senior classes from the 
secondary schools have made good use of the opportunity. In 
a country where there is as yet no public art gallery it gives an 
opportunity for people to become acquainted with the master- 
pieces of the world. 

For some years a movement has been on foot to provide a 
city library for the capital city. Two years ago the chance 
came. Mrs. W. F. Gosling, the widow of the author of Labrador 
and the Life of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, as her husband’s executrix, 
offered his library to the city if suitable accommodation could be 
provided. The college undertook to provide a special room in 
its newly built extension. The college students made the shelves, 
Mr. Leonard C, Outerbridge providing the timber. The Empire 
Marketing Board sent us pictures, and the Mayor kindly had 
a large oak table done up and sent along for the magazines. 
Finally, the Old Students Association of the college undertook 
to provide two books apiece every year so as to build up the 
library. They also undertook to catalogue the books and take 
on the whole duty of supervision and the issue of books. 

And so at last, by a co-operative effort, the opportunity 
which the City of St. John’s missed when they declined Andrew 
Carnegie’s offer of a library in 1901 has been retrieved. 
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One thing remains to be said. The account would be in- 
complete without it. Ever since Dr. and Mrs. Mansbridge 
returned to England, they have had Newfoundland in their 
thoughts and at every turn have helped liberally with books and 
friendly counsel. When we began to ask, “ How can we best 
build up a stronger sense of citizenship by means of our libraries 
and our classes?” it was to them that we turned at once 
instinctively. 
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THE SEAFARERS’ EDUCATION SERVICE 
DREAMS COMING TRUE 


By KEmMBALL Cook, Editor, ‘‘ The Seafarer”’ 


THREE years have passed since I wrote for this Journal ‘‘ The 
Seafarers’ Education Service—A New Chapter,’”’ in which I set 
forth some of the dreams which Dr. Mansbridge and those 
associated with him in the Service were dreaming for the future. 
The last three years have been exceptional in our history for more 
reasons than one. They have been years of difficulty and anxiety, 
but they have been years also of hope and of progress. When I 
was writing at the beginning of 1931 there existed a serious 
depression in the shipping industry ; yet few can have foreseen 
the extent of that depression in the years to come. That the 
Service should have survived it with the loss only of a few ships 
is sufficient testimony to the appreciation by shipowners of the 
value of the libraries, since it may be recalled that it is by the 
subscriptions of shipowners that the libraries are maintained on 
ships. In the last three years it has been incumbent on ship- 
owners to make every economy possible, and the fact that so 
few owners should have “ economized ’’ in S.E.S. libraries speaks 
for itself. 

The Service therefore has weathered the storm, and lately it 
has had orders for the supply of libraries to some additional 
ships. But it was not merely a question of riding out a storm. If 
I may quote from my article of 1931, “‘ It follows of necessity 
that if the Service is not to prove unworthy of itself it must face 
the fact that the work of these eleven years has opened out the 
heaviest responsibility. Obligations have been incurred which 
must be honoured. The Service has reached a point at which 
it cannot stand still; nor can any one familiar with the record 
of its chairman doubt for a moment that it will decide to go 
forward.”’ It is the object of this article to show how the promise 
contained in that sentence has been fulfilled. 
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II 


At the beginning of 1931 the sub-committee charged with 
the examination of the lives of boys at sea had made its report, 
but that report had not been published. It was brought before 
a widely representative conference at Cambridge in June of 
that year, approved and published. Briefly the objects in view 
were to increase the usefulness of S.E.S. libraries, especially to 
beys at sea, to initiate educational competitions of different kinds 
both for men and boys, to co-operate with the Missions to Sea- 
men, Toe H, the Victoria League, librarians and university 
professors in the interests of seafarers (and especially boys) in 
foreign ports, to establish hobby competitions, to assist seafarers 
and their families in educational matters, to subsidize selected 
ships’ boys in order that they might haye an opportunity of 
obtaining the final coaching necessary in order to be able to 
enter for the Board of Trade examination for second mate, and 
to publish its own Journal through which contact might be made 
and maintained with seafarers everywhere. 

In most of these connections it is possible to report definite 
progress, but before I pass to this I should like to draw attention 
to the “ Friends of the Service ’’ movement inaugurated at the 
beginning of this year. The Service had good reason to know 
that it had friends in every part of the world, but the time has 
come to knit these friends into the fabric of the Service and to 
give them a stronger personal interest in its affairs, while at the 
same time strengthening the position of the Service on its educa- 
tional side. With a strong band of Friends subscribing regularly 
to its educational work the Service can develop still further and 
still more confidently this educational side. An appeal is being 
issued and we have every hope that the response will be adequate. 


Meanwhile, what has been achieved in the last three years ? 
The usefulness of the libraries has been shown once more, not 
only by personal contacts, but by letters from masters and 
librarians. Here is an extract from the kind of letter which the 


Organising Secretary receives : 
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“I may say that the Seafarers’ Education Service has 
come as a great blessing to all seafaring men, particularly so 
in this class of vessel with long passages between ports. When 
trading round the West Indian Islands and the ‘ Spanish 
Main,’ I have noticed that a book is usually included depicting 
this part of the world—this is excellent, as it is very interesting 
to be able to read something about the country you are visiting.”’ 


A beginning has been made also in inviting apprentices and — 


others to write for special books, and although this has been 
possible so far on a small scale only, there has been some 
encouraging response. Of the “ universal’’ character of the 
libraries there is interesting evidence, as in this letter about the 
library supplied to ‘“‘ Discovery ’’ on her Antarctic explorations : 


“ I wish to thank you most sincerely on behalf of the ship’s 
company and the scientific staff, who thoroughly appreciated 
them, whether light literature for the quieter hours or technical 
books dealing with the varied branches of science, which were 
so excellent and in such demand. A finer collection of books 
could not have been lent us, and we therefore feel justified in 
saying that we had a complete library.” 


Of the general quality of the books supplied something may be 
gathered from the fact that the Service has spent upwards of 
£21,000 on books since its inauguration. Last year the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trustees made a new grant of {750 for the pur- 
chase of books, which are being bought, on the suggestion of the 
Service, under the supervision of the National Central Library. 

On its family education side the Service is kept busy, and 
many problems are presented by seafarers in this department. 
What is done in the way of advice is deeply appreciated. 


“ The education of my children to their best advantage 
has been one of the main problems in my mind for some time. 
You will no doubt realize that I was extremely grateful when 
I read that your Society was willing to advise seafarers about 
the education of their children. Until then I had been 
absolutely in the dark as to how I should proceed or where I 
could get reliable advice.’’ 


On January 12th, 1934, the Service published the first number 
of the Quarterly Journal, which is to provide a link with its 
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friends everywhere. It is a modest beginning, but its pages 
show interesting evidence of the value of its competitions. The 
first prize essay on ‘‘ My First Voyage ’’ is of remarkable interest, 
and this series may well provide, a hundred years hence, some- 
thing comparable with the work of Hakluyt and of Kelly. Every 
effort is made to provide something in the way of competition 
for all seafarers. There may be a new seafarer poet discovered 
through the Naomi Royde-Smith prizes for the words of a new 
English sea song. And if at present the competitions for hobbies 
have roused less interest than the literary competitions, that 
seems to be due to the difficulty of bringing competitions to the 
notice of seafarers, a difficulty which will be overcome, we feel 
sure, through the circulation of The Seafarer and through our 
relations in ports overseas with the Missions to Seamen and the 
Victoria League. Moreover, Toc H has undertaken certain 
investigations among its members overseas from which, we hope, 
useful co-operation may eventuate. We were enabled to embark 
on our literary competitions through the generosity of the Thomas 
Wall Educational Trust, which has made grants in the last two 
years, These grants have enabled us to offer two ‘ scholar- 
ships’ for ships’ boys also, and a third has been made available 
from a private source. Two cases are already under considera- 
tion, 


IV 


I have called this article ‘‘ Dreams Coming True,” and I 
believe that the progress in the last three years justifies the title. 
We have done nothing rashly nor hurriedly ; every step taken 
has been considered carefully, but we hope that we shall be able 
to go ahead more rapidly in future. We have to aim at a state 
of things in which a really up-to-date and comprehensive library 
shall be recognized as a necessary part of the equipment, for the 
crew, of every well-found ship. We have to try to bridge the 
gap which lies between educational facilities ashore and afloat. 
We have to establish ourselves as the trusted friends of the sea- 
farer in all educational matters. A great task. We are not 
afraid of it. 
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THE NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY 
ITS WORK AND PROGRESS 


By F. E. Doveras, M.A. 


THE year 1933 will always be a memorable one in the history of 
the National Central Library, for in November last its growing 
impoftancé as a national institution received recognition by the 
opening of its new Headquarters in Malet Place by His Majesty 
the King, who was accompanied by Her Majesty the Queen. 

This new home for the library, which has been provided by 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees at a cost of some £50,000, 
adjoins University College, and previously formed part of exten- 
sive premises occupied by Messrs. Shoolbred & Co. It has now 
been coriverted into a most serviceable building for the develop- 
ment of all sides of the growing activities of thé library: What 
a coritrast to the original home of the library in 20, Tavistock 
Square, which its Founder, Dr. Mansbridge, took on leasé in 
1916 when the Central Library for Students first had a home of 
its own! Then two small rooms sufficed for the work of a staff 
of three, under Miss Faith Lampard, who still réfiains as 
Secretary. Now there is a total floor area of 50,000 Squaté feet 
(ever one acre), with shelving capacity for over 1,000,000 books, 
and a staff of over twenty. In the first year of its working its 
stock of books consisted of 3,249 volumes and the numbér issued 
was 2,005. Last year its stock of books reached 160,600, and 
the issues were over 60,000. 

The original purpose of the Central Library fot Students, 
whith was founded in 1916, was to help students comiiig under 
its notice to obtain the use of books they required for systematic 
study: It was hoped to nieet specially the needs of University 
Tutorial Classes for working people and all other types of classes 
organized by or for adults. The central premises at Tavistock 
Square were open to students, and series of “ book”’ talks on a 
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variety of subjects were given there. Its scope has gradually 
been extended so that it has become not only a great lending 
library itself but also an exchange for lending between libraries 
of all kinds, both within Great Britain and abroad, It is now 
the recognized source from which libraries of all kinds (university, 
special, urban, and cqunty) ebtain the scarce and important 
books which they are unable to supply from their own shelves. 
During its early years it had little relationship with the 


indispensable feature in the library equipment of Great Britain 
may be said to date from the Report of the Ministry of Recon- 
struction’s Committee en Adult Education, published in 1979. 
As a result of a speech by Mr, Stanley Jast at the Annual Meeting 
of the Library Association held at Southport in that year the 
following resolution was passed : 


“ That this Annual Conference of Libraries and Members 
of Library Commitiées records its agreement with the view 
expressed i in the Third Interim Report of the Adult Education 
Committee as to the value of the Central Library for Students : 
suggests to public libraries the desirabiljty of making an annual 

” subscription to the Gentral Library : and strongly recommends 
a Government Grant to the Library in order that it may fulfil 
the objects for which it was formed.” 


The immediate result of this resolution was that. 39 Library 
Authorities decided to pay small subscriptions to the Central 
Library in order to strengthen it in its work, following the lead 
of two libraries — and West Hartlepool) which had during 


1 support. 

A. elose relationship. was entered into with the Public Library 
mevement, and in the year 1920-21 no Jess than go libraries 
applied for 1,180 books, of which the Central Library were able 
to supply 968. Two years later we find that 160 public libraries 
applied for hooks, and in addition 19 qut of the 29 newly- 
established County Libraries utilized the library in accordance 
with the ideas of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, which 
regarded the Central Library as a necessary complement to 
County Libraries. 

It was at this time (x922) that the seed was first sown of the 
crop of “ Outlier Libraries,’ which have become such a.¢on- 
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spicuous feature of the National Central Library. In that year 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust made a grant to the Royal 
Aeronautical Society on condition that the books in that library 
might circulate through the Central Library for Students in the 
ordinary way. This was quite a new experiment, but from it 
has grown a great scheme of co-operation which has been organized 
by the National Central Library, whereby research workers and 
other persons doing important work are able to obtain on loan 
valuable books and periodicals to which they would not otherwise 
have access. The. “‘ Outlier ’’ Libraries to the National Central 
Library now number 133, the total number of books in these 
libraries being about 5,382,000, together with some 28,000 sets 
of periodicals. They include some of the most important libraries 
in Great Britain, such as Dr. William’s Library, The Science 
Library, the libraries of the Society of Antiquaries, the Linnean 
Society, Royal Empire Society, the London School of Economics 
and some 30 of the larger Municipal Libraries. 

Nothing has been more remarkable in the history of the 
library movement in recent years than the growth of co-operation 
between the Public Libraries. The National Central Library is 
the centre of what is known as the Regional Library System, 
whereby the libraries in a well-defined geographical area are 
grouped together for the purpose of lending one another non- 
fiction books. There are now five Regional Bureaux, covering 
thirty-two counties in England and Wales, and comprising over 
206 libraries. Books which cannot be procured through a 
Regional Bureau are, as far as possible, supplied by the National 
Central Library.. 

The National Central Library is now the sole centre for the 
interloan of books between the university libraries of Great 
Britain and Ireland, as well as between those libraries and the 
university and other libraries in Europe and America. Last 
year the National Central Library received over 2,000 applications 
from British university libraries and over two-thirds of these 
were successfully dealt with, the books being supplied either 
from the National Central Library’s own stock, or from 
“Outlier ’ Libraries, or other university libraries, and a certain 
number from foreign libraries. Thus the National Central 
Library acts as the clearing house for books between the various 
univetsity libraries. 
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A side of the work that has grown in recent years and is 
likely to become of great importance in the future is the develop- 
ment of international co-operation between Great Britain and 
other nations in library matters. The National Central Library 
acts as the national centre for the loan of books and the supply of 
bibliographical information in connection with the international 
system suggested by the International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation (League of Nations). Last year 178 applications 
were received from 14 libraries in 14 different countries, of which 
some three-quarters were successfully dealt with, and some 120 
books were obtained from foreign countries, copies of which it 
was reasonably certain were not available in this country. 

For the work of tracing books it is clearly of the highest 
importance that there should be a comprehensive system of union 
catalogues of all the non-fiction books in the more important 
libraries. The National Central Library already houses the great 
union catalogue, which is now being prepared, of all non-fiction 
books in the municipal libraries of London, and also the cata- 
logue of all the periodicals in the university libraries. It also 
contains the beginnings of a union catalogue of the books in the 
“ Outlier ’’ Libraries and a duplicate of the union catalogue of 
the books in the Regional Bureaux. The work of compiling 
catalogues at the National Central Library is unfortunately not 
making rapid progress owing to financial reasons, and it is to be 
hoped that the necessary funds may be forthcoming so that there 
may be built up a great national union catalogue of the non- 
fiction books in all the more important libraries in England, on 
the lines of what has been done in America by the Union Catalogue 
at the Library of Congress at Washington, and in Germany by 
the union catalogue at the Auskunstsbureau in Berlin. 

The Adult Class Department still forms a very important 
part of the work of the National Central Library. It was the 
need for supplying sets of books to University Tutorial and 
Workers’ Education Classes which first engaged the energies of 
Dr. Mansbridge and his colleagues on the Workers’ Educational 
Association, and which led to the gradual development of a great 
Central Lending Library. For years it was the main function 
of the library. With the closer co-operation of municipal and 
county libraries the supply of books to classes is largely being, 
undertaken locally. The National Central Library now mainly 
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serves as the supplementary source from which the classes obtain 
those expensive or scarce books which the local libraries would 
not be justified in buying. Last year over 5,000 volumes were 
issued direct to classes, and a slightly larger number were pro- 
vided by municipal and county libraries. There is no doubt 
that by means of this co-operation between the urban and county 
libraries on the one hand and the National Central Library on 
the other, University Tutorial Classes and the classes organized 
by the Workers’ Educational Association will succeed in securing 
a better supply of books than formerly. 

The Information Department of the National Central Library 
is growing steadily, both in its work of tracing and obtaining 
books which are not in the Central Library and also as a bureau 
of information on bibliographical ‘subjects. It was for this 
Department that a government grant was recommended by. the 
Royal Commission on National Museums and Galleries in 1929, 
in order that the National Central Library might be constituted 
as a “‘ Central Bureau of Library Information.’’ Apart from this 
annual Treasury grant of £3,000 (less a temporary reduction of 
10 per cent.) which has to be spent on certain specific purposes 
and cannot be used for the purchase of books, the National 
Central Library depends entirely upon voluntary grants and sub- 
scriptions,.as to the continuance of which there is no guarantee. 
Up to the present approximately half of its income has been pro- 
vided by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. Having regard 
to the national importance and, indeed, necessity of the work, it 
is essential that a stable income should be assured, and with this 
object in view the Trustees of the library are proposing shortly 
to issue an appeal for an Endowment Fund of an amount sufficient 
to produce an income of £14,000. 

All organizations concerned with the provision of. Adult 
Education will wish well to this growing institution, which has 
in the last few years under the guidance of the Trustees and its 
Principal Executive Officer—Colonel Luxmoore Newcombe— 
made itself an indispensable part of a great national library 
service. 


MR. JOAD’S ** GUIDE TO MODERN 
THOUG 


A Reply to Mr. Pilley 
By R. Doucias Paut 


Mr. Joap’s book, Guide to Modern Thought, is an attempt on the 
part of the author to discuss a number of tendencies in the world 
of thought to-day and to provide some guide through the tangle of 
conflicting conclusions which any cursory survey of scientific 
pronouncements is sure to disclose, As such, the book is an 
educational essay. It claims to be no more: on the contrary, 
the author specifically asserts that such is his intention. He 
seeks to provide a thread which man-in-the-street Theseus may 
follow through the labyrinth of the Minotaur of modern science. 
It is ridiculous to suppose that he is offering a detailed survey of 
scientific research or attempting a new synthesis of knowledge, 
If he.did, the book would cease to be a guide: it would become a 
text-book. Its length would be as startling as its price and its 
educational value to the ordinary citizen would disappear, for the 
simple reason that no one but the specialist would read it. 

In spite of its simple but excellent purpose, the book was 
severely condemned by Mr. John Pilley, under the title of 
“ Reactionary Mysticism.” The grounds of his condemnation 
are humerous, but on examination the majority resolve into a 
complaint that Mr. Joad has not done the very thing he set out 
to avoid, namely, involved his readers in an impossibly technical 
inquiry into the work that scientists are doing. 

Every one is entitled to his opinion on a book, but) to 
condemn an author for carrying out his intention rather than 
some other intention, without giving good grounds for supposing 
that his intention is valueless, is to make a tiie of criticism 
and substitute impudence for argument. 

Mr. Pilley in his article rebukes Mr. Joad in no uncertain 
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terms for his failure to understand what the modern scientist, in 
particular the physicist, is saying, and secondly for his carelessness 
in not offering specific definitions of the terms he uses. But it 
is clear that his real criticism of the book is one that emerges only 
by implication. He objects to the philosophy which Mr. Joad 
frankly admits he holds, and he objects to the conclusions about 
science at which Mr. Joad arrives. 

Now the questions that a book discusses and its discussion of 
them are different things from the conclusions that it asserts. 
To disagree with the latter is not to condemn the former. Many 
people, for instance, disagree with the conclusions of Galileo, 
but few would condemn him for raising the questions to which 
his conclusions were the answers. But that is, in effect, just what 
Mr. Pilley is doing. Because he objects to Mr. Joad’s conclusions 
he is condemning his discussion of the problems. The educational 
value of the book can be estimated independently of the rightness 
or wrongness of the conclusions it asserts. But it is only fair to 
point out what Mr. Pilley never troubled to point out, that those 
conclusions are always prefaced by a warning that they are the 
author’s personal views. Moreover, the book describes with 
engaging frankness, the author’s particular bias, and urges us 
in that way, to receive each personal statement with caution. 
Finally, the personal conclusions which Mr. Joad puts forward 
could probably be contained in a dozen or so pages. To dis- 
regard the lucid and penetrating discussion of pregnant 
questions that is carried on in the other 250 odd pages is clearly 
fatuous. 

It is often difficult to see the point of Mr. Pilley’s criticism. 
He asks why Mr. Joad did not inquire what scientists meant by 
the use of such words as “‘ mind” instead of discussing whether 
“‘ mind ” existed. When, in fact, it is realised that both questions, 
i.e. the meaning (if any) and the status (if any) of mind, are 
discussed at some length in the book, it is hard to avoid the 
conclusion that under the pretence of a legitimate grievance Mr. 
Pilley is ventilating an illegitimate prejudice. 

Another accusation is that Mr. Joad does not deal with the 
conclusions of modern science, but only with the philosophical 
deductions made by modern scientists from the conclusions 
reached in their laboratories. This, in effect, is to assert that 
the theories put forward in the stream of popular books which 
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have flowed from the pens of men like Sir Arthur Eddington or 
Sir James Jeans, have no relation whatsoever to the conclusions 
reached by science. 

Mr. Joad has, in fact, shown that the implications of modern 
science are far from clear. The conclusions about the atom, for 
example, can only be adequately expressed in an algebraical 
formula. If one asks what the formula means one is transcending 
the bounds of science : but it is just that that the ordinary man 
wishes to know. The scientists in many books have attempted 
an answer. Mr. Joad’s examination of that answer is as pertinent 
and useful as it is devastating. It may be that the things the 
scientists assert to be true of the universe may not be the things 
which science asserts to be true of the universe. But unless 
one is a scientist it is difficult to detect the discrepancy. The 
symbolical and numerical pronouncements of science can have 
no meaning for the layman. The scientists may err in their 
task of translation, but it cannot be denied that their translation 
is a body of modern thought and Mr. Joad is only doing what he 
promised in discussing it. 

Mr. Pilley is irritated because Mr. Joad draws attention to 
the different senses in which a chair and a symphony exist. It 
is clear, says Mr. Pilley, that there is a difference ; but he does not 
apparently consider that the difference is worth discussing. He 
simply scolds Mr. Joad for failing to treat his readers to a dis- 
quisition on the philosophy of meaning. It may well be that the 
answers to all philosophical problems lie in a correct analysis of 
the meaning of meaning and Mr. Pilley is entitled to say so. But 
it may not be; and Mr. Pilley is certainly not entitled to say, that 
any other type of inquiry is a waste of time. In any event, it 
would seem that having already complained of Mr. Joad’s failure 
to produce a compendium of science, he now objects to his 
failure to provide a complete answer to all the problems of 
philosophy ! 

The charge of reactionary mysticism which Mr. Pilley levels 
at Mr. Joad in his concluding sentences is particularly absurd. 
The Guide to Modern Thought is full of a delicious rationalism, 
providing in every page a healthy corrective either to the super- 
natural credos of disillusioned materialists or to the shoddy and 
limited visions of their undisillusioned brethren. As such the 
educational value of the book is profound. 
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Mr. Pilley remarks of Mr. Joad that his book “ will hardly 
commend him to any one who is trying to think clearly and to 
discover what it is possible for people to mean by what they say.” 
I return Mr. Pilley the remark as an argumentum ad verecundiam 
if he proposes to write any similar articles on the value of current 
educational literature. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON UNEMPLOY- 
MENT AND ALLIED TOPICS 


Notes by J. J. FINDLAY 


SINCE. last October two contributions of outstanding importance 
have been widely read: the Paper submitted by Mr. J. A. Dale 
of the Ministry of Labour to the Statistical Society (not yet 
issued separately by a publisher), and The Memoirs of the 
Unemployed, contributed to The Listener during the summer 
of 1933 and now re-issued by Gollancz (London, 5s.). Among 
the books sent to this Journal for notice, Chiozza Money’s Product 
Money (Methuen & Co., small 8vo,172 pp., 5s.) is off our beat. 
The author has been writing on his theme for thirty years, and I 
cannot. see that he has anything new to say, although he re- 
shapes his doctrines in new forms. He has a popular slashing 
style, and he may be left to the conceit that his work “ had an 
enormous influence upon British development.’ Jewkes and 
Winterbottom on Juvenile Unemployment (George Allen & Unwin, 
small 8vo, 159 pp., 5s.) is also disappointing, for it contains little 
that is new beyond what the authors put into the larger book 
noticed in this Journal last October. The ‘‘ magnificent gesture ’’ 
to which they invite Lancashire is meeting with some response ; 
one can indeed surmise that this book and the schemes now being 
fostered by the Lancashire Education Committee have some 
connection. Some such scheme is certainly the only possible 
method of achieving the advance in school age programme 
which Charles Trevelyan so unluckily pushed forward in the last 
Parliament ; his tragic failure makes it impossible for any future 
House of Commons to embark again on that remedy. But 
these authors make light of the obstacles to any partial or local 
adoption of such schemes. For if Lancashire burdens itself 
with the cost of an additional school year in its elementary schools 
while Yorkshire and Cheshire stand aloof, along with the great 
city authorities, competition alone will lead to the abandonment 
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of any such scheme as soon as industry revives ; that is precisely 
what happened as between the L.C.C. and its environing counties 
after 1918. 

This Research Section in Manchester University should 
investigate further before it publishes anything more: its 
members can be recommended to try the methods of Professor 
Bakke : The Unemployed Man (Nisbet, large 8vo, 308 pp., 10s. 6d. 
net). In contrast to J. A. Dale, Professor Bakke follows ‘ the 
case”’ method, taking a sample town population, Greenwich : 
the researcher lived for many months among the unemployed, 
getting reactions from their behaviour. I regard this book as 
a classic of its kind ; lack of space alone prevents me from show- 
ing how Bakke’s results illuminate the situation. As a pendant 
to Bakke a small symposium volume, The Worker's Point of 
View (The Hogarth Press, small 8vo, 160 pp., 4s. 6d. net), is well 
worth study: the articles are reproduced from a journal called 
The Human Factor, edited by Dr. Myers for The Institute of 
Industrial Psychology. A good deal of what these workers say 
has been said many times already, but Mr. Watson on Tools 
and Tackle and Mr. Gibson on the approach to new ideas in 
building deserve careful perusal. 

In Brayshaw s Unemployment and Plenty (George Allen & 
Unwin, small 8vo, 146 pp., 2s. 6d.) we have a well-presented case 
for large vision ; the occasion for this brief exposition, a Swarth- 
more lecture to the Society of Friends, was an appropriate venu 
for a declaration of faith. Both in style and in spiritual energy 


_ Brayshaw is well worth recommending to beginners in social 


service, to young people who need to see the goal which industry, 
refined and exalted, may set before itself. 

A much more responsible effort is produced by Mr. A. P. 
Young in his Forward from Chaos (Nisbet & Co., large 8vo, 185 
pp., 6s.). Like Mr. Brayshaw this author is a working manager 
in engineering, with a grasp of philosophy and of history on a 
par with the best of university instructors. His practical idealism 
makes him believe in committing affairs to the “ best’ men: to 
men, that is, who are “ good”’ both in their devotion to the 
human family and in their love of science and of practical ski!l : 
these two virtues are useless in isolation, but when combined 
they give us the men who will lead us through this chaos. The 
great merit of Mr. Young’s book is that in short compass he gives 
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the layman an insight into the complementary relation of “ Prin 
ciples’ drawn from History and from Morals, with Plans” 
which can be worked out in the political and industrial world— 
if and when our leaders come to share the idealistic attitude 
towards life on which Mr. Young rests his hopes for deliverance 
from chaos. 

Finally we have an echo from the past in the story of Sir 
Ebenezer Howard, by Dugald Macfayden (Manchester University 
Press, large 8vo, 166 pp., ros. 6d. net). A well-written sketch of 
a fine character, worth singling out by the student because 
Howard is one of the few dreamers who in a few short years 
found that his dream came true. He issued To-morrow, a peaceful 
path to Real Reform, in 1898; by 1905 Letchworth Garden City 
was an active reality. Looking back, visiting Letchworth and 
Welwyn as the direct outcome of Howard’s labours, one can point 
the moral for reformers of the present day. These two townships 
in their immediate function are little more than dormitories for 
bourgeois citizens working in London : their industrial operations 
are of small economic value, their larger influence, however, 
has been vast, and this in two directions. Firstly, the idea of 
capturing and then of planning a large space of English land for 
community purposes spread all over the globe: other Utopias 
had envisaged community living from a hundred aspects, but by 
emphasizing the practical issues, e.g. :—the worth of land values, 
by entering into details, with sketches and figures, Howard com- 
pelled his readers to share his vision and take steps to realize it. 
Secondly, the outcome in sociology, since 1905, consequent on 
the carrying through of these two schemes, can scarcely be over- 
rated. Both the errors and the triumphs of these two “ cities,” 
as set out in their Annual Reports and in the manifold criticisms 
made by the citizens themselves, furnish a laboratory and a 
monument of scientific exploration that no one should ignore. 
Howard is alive: his work survives: our present-day anxieties, 
unemployment, international trade and the like, may seem to 
have only a remote relation with town planning for suburbanites, 
but on a larger view it should be admitted that the philosophy 
of the Garden City must be incorporated in any comprehensive 
survey of the needs of this epoch. 
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William Garnett: A Memoir. By Bernarp M. ALLEN. 
Pp. 140. Cambridge. Heffer & Sons. 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAM GARNETT was one of those men who, working quietly 
behind the scenes, not only did valuable work in their day, but 
effected revolutionary changes. The very name of the London 
Technical Education Board is forgotten to-day ; yet during the 
ten years of its existence (1893-1903), with Sidney Webb as 
chairman and Garnett as secretary, it organized the technical 
education of London, and—what is even more important—it 
paved the way for the establishment of the modern L.E.A. by 
the Act of 1902. In his Memoir Dr. Allen tells the inner history 
of the Cockerton case, which led to the downfall of the School 
Board for London. That case, so far from being accidental, 
was deliberately engineered in order to test the legality of the 
School Board’s policy. The story has already been told by 
Dr. Garnett himself, in an anonymous article, ‘‘ How the County 
Council became the Local Education Authority for London on 
May Ist, 1904’ ; but, as the article is hidden away in the Educa- 
tional Recerd (April, 1929), the facts are not generally known. 
That, however, is not the only way in which Garnett. changed 
the course of educational history: it was on his advice that 
Morant, then (1899) an assistant in the Office of Special Inquiries 
and Reports, became private secretary to Sir John Gorst, thus 
being enabled to show the gigantic ability that brought him in 
a few years to the secretaryship of the Board of Education. Dr. 
Allen quotes several letters that show how closely the two men 
worked together, and how Garnett’s advice came to be embodied 
in the Act of 1902. 

The Memoir is thus of great importance : it gives an account 
of a very remarkable man, and it makes accessible, in a clear and 
well-documented way, the facts concerning the development. of 


- educational policy during the vital period preceding 1902. 


F. A. CAVENAGH. 
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Making a University. By W. M. Cumps. Pp. xvi+ 312. 
Dent. 6s. 


Scottish University Studies. By ALEXANDER MorGan. 
Pp. 216. Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 
7s. Od, 


Tendencies in University Education. By Epwin 
DELLER. Pp. 19. Published for the University of London 
Institute of Education by Humphrey Milford. rs. 


SINCE the publication of Flexner’s work there has been wide- 
spread discussion of university problems, and various books and 
articles have been written. Dr. Childs’s book is really a con- 
tribution to this discussion, for it is (as he says) “‘ not an auto- 
biography, nor a history of the College and University at Reading. 
My purpose is to explain how we came to form the idea of making 
a university, what our idea of a university was, and how far we 
were able to carry it out.” At the same time, it does contain 
the record of the very remarkable achievement which ttans- 
ferred the University Extension College at Reading (founded in 
1892) first into a University College (1902) and ultimately (after 
the set-back caused by the War, and another in 1920) into the 
University of Reading in 1926. Dr. Childs served on the staff 
almost from the start; he became Principal in 1903, and the 
first Vice-Chancellor (1926-29) : he was in fact its creator. Hence 
the writing of this book demanded great skill: without obtruding 
himself Dr. Childs has managed to tell not only of the noble 
benefactors who made the University financially possible, but 
also of his share in enlisting their support. For these bene- 
factors were not the sort to give indiscriminately : Lady Wantage 
and Alfred and George Palmer had to be convinced that the 
policy was right ; but when convinced they both gave generously 
and took an unending and detailed interest in the growing 
institution. In particular, it was “ mainly owing to the well- 
developed residential system established by the College ’’-—the 
foundations of which were laid at Wantage Hall—that the Privy 
Council were induced to recommend the grant of a charter. 
The other main reason was the “ determination (of the College) 
to concentrate its limited resources upon the Faculties of Arts, 
Pure Science, and Agriculture.” These two features com- 
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pensated for ‘‘ the considerably lower standard: both of income 
and number of students’ than would normally be required for 
a university charter. The policy had been carefully and 
deliberately worked out from as early as 1909: the University 
was no haphazard growth, and its success is a striking example 
of the wisdom of having a clear ideal and planning towards its 
realization. What that ideal was may best be given in the 
author’s own words; and the passage is so important that it 
must be quoted in full. 


“‘ If I were asked to say what has been our stock-in-trade 
of ideas at Reading, this would be my answer: that in our 
view an institution doing the work of a university should 
be free and independent ; that it should be able to develop 
upon its own lines; that the preservation of its distinctive 
character and honourable traditions should be a guiding 
principle with its governing body; that administratively it 
should be under one control; that those working for it and 
shaping its policy should be a ‘band of brothers’; that 
liberal studies and technical studies have everything to gain 
by being associated together in one institution; that art 
and music are essential ingredients in a university atmo- 
sphere ; that university education means a training in character 
and living as well as an opportunity of acquiring knowledge ; 
that the corporate life of an academic society and particularly 
the corporate life of students cannot be left to chance; that 
this corporate life is a primary responsibility ; that the wel- 
fare of students claims attention outside the class-room and 
the laboratory ; that collegiate residence is one of the funda- 
mentals in university education ; that the nerve of intellectual 
vigour in a university is a diffused enthusiasm for research 
and independent work ; that plain buildings will answer your 
purpose if you can set them down amid trees and lawns and 
flowers diligently cared for; that a university should try to 
make itself a centre of illumination for the community around 
it ; that a library can be a noble influence upon youth ; and 
that one great library is a more telling thing than a dozen — 
little ones.” 


It is a noteworthy fact that an independent university 
should have developed out of the Extension Movement; but 
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this result was due to a right conception from the start. ‘‘ Devo- 
tion to culture,” writes Dr. Childs, “ for its own sake by a number 
of persons associated in one place is apt to produce the coterie. 
But the object of University Extension was to produce not a 
multitude of self-contained coteries, but a cultivated nation. In 
other words, liberal culture, once established in a locality, had 
a mission and a duty to perform by it.’”” The words have signi- 
ficance for adult education to-day. 

Dr. Morgan’s book has a more limited appeal. It consists 
mainly of the results of historical research into the origin and 
development of the Scottish universities ; the work is throughout 
scholarly and first-hand. Dr. Morgan clears up various features 
of university life that are peculiar to Scotland, such as the 
position of the Rector and the lapse of the B.A. degree; he 
deals at length with the work of the nineteenth century commis- 
sions, and devotes one section to current problems (entrance 
examinations, research, etc.). The last chapter, on “ Univer- 
sities and Adult Education,” is of particular interest to readers 
of this Journal. Though Scotland was in the forefront of adult 
education in the days of John Anderson and Birkbeck (whose 
name Dr. Morgan spells, perhaps phonetically, without the &), 
its progress has been hampered in modern times by lack of funds : 
no specific grants are allotted to adult education in Scotland 
corresponding to those payable under the Adult Education 
Regulations for England and Wales. 

It was fitting that the first John Adams Lecture in the 
University of London Institute of Education should be delivered 
by the Principal of the University. But Dr. Deller is not only 
a wise and humane administrator: his previous writings 
(especially on America) testify to his interest in the “ idea of a 
university.” In this lecture he speaks as a student: “I am 
unhampered by any responsibility and I have not to conclude 
with ‘I therefore recommend.’”’ Dr. Deller treats briefly some 
of the most pressing questions of universities to-day. Are they 
too full? In England he thinks not yet, though “ it will be 
agreed that our present proportion of students is perhaps as 
much as we can safely attempt at the present time and that 
the line of advance for the future is qualitative rather than 
quantitative.’ The “ perhaps” was hardly necessary. He 
deals too with the difficult topic of the right studies for a univer- 
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sity: the dangers of vocationalism and propaganda. But the 
greatest danger of all is the threat to freedom. So far our 
universities are immune: they govern themselves (with varying 
degrees of wisdom)—‘‘ if democratic government comes to die, 
its last ditch will probably be a university common-room.” 
And so far they have escaped the restriction of thought that 
can render universities valueless and contemptible. 
F. A, CAVENAGH. 


The Year Book of Education (1934). Editor-in-Chief, 
Lord Eustace Percy, M.P. Evans Bros., Ltd. 35s. 


THE need of a comprehensive survey of education in the British 
Isles has long been felt, especially by visitors to this country 
desiring to secure during a short stay a grasp of the whole 
intricate organization, with its characteristic combination of 
public and private, prescribed and voluntary activities. Those 
immersed in the system find it difficult to give an adequate 
account of it, and in their turn need both a survey of their own 
country’s doings and material for comparing these with other 
national ways. The Year Book before us, with its predecessors 
of 1932 and 1933, is therefore particularly welcome. Here at 
last the inquirer can find accurate summaries and statistics as 
well as competent articles on various special sections and aspects 
of the whole field. The three volumes together, with any others 
that may follow, will form practically an encyclopedia of 
educational systems throughout the world. 

The planning and articulation of this volume and its relation 
to the two preceding it show the wide range of the design and 
effective editorial control, while drawing on the industry and 
knowledge of highly qualified contributors. The editor-in-chief, 
Lord Eustace Percy, contributes several articles, among which 
are an interesting introduction analysing the various traditions 
which have influenced the educational systems of the British 
Commonwealth and a critical survey of the current trans- 
formation of our system by replanning the schools. The latter 
article opens what is perhaps the most generally attractive 
section (III, Part II), on Creative Education. Most readers of 
this Journal will turn to this to find Mr. Lambert’s contribution 
on “The Dynamics of Adult Education,’ a deeply interesting 
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and finely balanced survey. An account of our provision of 
Adult Education was given in the 1932 issue, and in the matter 
of statistics and regulations there is little to add two years later ; 
but in reality adult education in the British Isles, after more 
than a generation of development, is at the parting of the ways 
and has before it the possibility of expansion and influence such 
as its pioneers scarcely dreamed of. This is brought out clearly 
in relation to the history of the past and the social and technical 
changes which open an immense new field, provided we can 
achieve fresh pioneering in methods and continue to submit our 
efforts to that free choice and judgment of the students, which is 
of the essence of adult education. It is to be hoped that later 
volumes of this Year Book may be able to include some account 
of the work of the new Film Institute, too new as yet to have 
any achievement to record beyond the miracle of its coming 
into existence at all, and also a comparative survey of Adult 
Education in the British Commonwealth and in other parts of 
the world. 

A special feature of the 1934 volume is its supply of material 
for comparative study, hitherto very difficult to come by. The 
task of collecting and arranging it conveniently must have been 
immense, and the vivid diagrams in Part I, Section III, are 
extremely useful, in spite of the fact that it has been impossible 
to secure figures always for the same year-or range of ages and 
so make the comparison exact. 

In such a changing world as the present, however, it will be 
necessary to correct comparisons frequently ; a world in revolu- 
tion inevitably means drastic alterations in educational systems, 
following on the ups and downs of party success. Ever since 
modern revolutions began, nearly a hundred and fifty years ago, 
governments have been tightening their hold on the minds of 
the mass of their people through national control or organization 
of education. The survey of Spanish education here is therefore 
particularly acceptable, covermg as it does with concise clarity 
the whole history of education in Spain and relating its recent 
changes and developments to the political history of the nine- 
teenth century. In the outline given here there seems little 
provision for adult education as we understand it, and no doubt 
this must wait for the expressed demand of potential students. 
If there really are too many universities, as Dr. Manuel Cossio 
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suggests, perhaps the development of relations with working- 
class bodies desirous of promoting intelligent citizenship might 
occupy one of them, under the guidance of professors who have 
studied such matters abroad. 

No one can actually review an encyclopedia, and the wealth 
of this book is only faintly indicated by the few articles noticed 
in detail. Any reader may turn with confidence to the section 
on his own particular interest and be sure of finding accurate 
information and, where space allows, stimulating and thought- 
provoking comment. No one, however, would imagine from the 
list of contributors that women had anything to do with education, 
except in respect to domestic studies. 

F. STREET. 


Queen Elizabeth. By J. E. NEALE. 402 pp. Jonathan 
Cape. 9s. 6d. 


A Last Elizabethan Journal, 1599-1603. By G. B. 
HARRISON. 387 pp. Constable & Co., Ltd. zs. 


PROFESSOR NEALE’S long-waited biography of the greatest of 
English monarchs has deservedly achieved the success of a best- 
seller. His printed page is ‘‘ easy to look at,” and would be so 
without the printer’s careful assistance, for the author employs 
a light and captivating style and has a strong sense of the 
dramatic which enchants the reader and compels him to read on, 
though the main story is familiar to most. It has never before 
been told by a historian with so thorough a knowledge of Eliza- 
beth and her period, and if Professor Neale is orthodox in the 
treatment of the queen’s problems, and, in the main, on the 
interpretation of her complicated personality, he contrives to 
make her live her long reign as if the sixteenth century had only 
just been rediscovered. One reviewer has qualified his appre- 
ciation by pointing out in criticism that small attention is given 
to the economic problems which in a large measure set the tone 
of the age in which Elizabeth lived: Professor Neale has failed 
to write the economic interpretation of her reign. This is not 
entirely just ; questions of state finance have a prominent place 
and are dexterously handled; we are given many penetrating 
observations on the behaviour and structure of the class from 
which those who filled up the personal background of the queen’s 
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career were drawn. But if we desire fresh light on the enclosure 
movement or the behaviour of the currency we shall, with little 
sense of injustice, be disappointed. The book is a study of 
Elizabeth's reign in terms of Elizabeth’s personality, and since 
the public personality was moulded by politics and diplomacy, 
these things rightly dominate the study. 

Professor Neale in the interests of a wider public than that 
which applies itself to the ordinary historical monograph has 
omitted footnotes—" the elaborate scaffolding of documentary 
authority used in the construction of the book.” Those who, 
fresh from his pages, want to read more about the period can 
get close to the sources of history in Dr. Harrison’s third volume 
of The Elizabethan Journal. In the manner of its predecessors 
it sets out to present an imaginary diary of a well-informed 
Londoner who picks up the political, literary, and social gossip 
of the town. It has both the merits and demerits of the earlier 
volumes. There is the same full flavour, shifting interest, the 
sense of topicality, much information racily presented; yet at 
the same time there is necessarily a lack of personality behind 
the pen—the diarist’s sympathies and whole outlook change with 
the documentary source of the news—and a sense that we are 
prying in places too privileged, often, for the best primed of 
gossip-writers. Whilst he is dangerously well informed, he shows 
but little capacity for sifting the truth or criticizing the source 
of his news. The removal of these defects would impose too 
heavy a responsibility on a modern editor and would produce a 
book of a quite different character, not of necessity more readable 
(this volume is very readable). The experience already gained 
has given Dr. Harrison an uncanny feeling for sixteenth-century 
diction and prose rhythm. Without the original authority 
beside him he would be a clever reader who could be sure of 
discovering where a quoted passage ends and the editor’s 


paraphrase begins. A. V. JuDGEs. 


The Economics of Business Life. By Sir Henry 
Penson, K.B.E., M.A. Cambridge University Press. 


1934. 38. 6d. 


Tuils is a useful book. The student whose approach to economics 
is by way of association with the conduct of business has been 
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relatively little considered by the authors of economic text- 
books. Mostly he has been left to the tender mercies of highly 
informative but none too readable manuals. Sir Henry Penson 
now offers him a study of the functions of capital and of such 
institutions as joint-stock companies and banks which is a model 
of lucid condensation. Each section is prefaced by a short 
historical introduction which gives an admirable perspective to 
the account of modern structure and practice which follows. 
Sir Henry has, moreover, succeeded in including all relevant 
facts concerning, for example, the steps by which a company is 
formed, the powers and duties imposed by the Companies’ Acts 
or the way to read a balance sheet, without sacrificing his wood 
to the trees. For this reason the book is likely to be useful to 
the student who is not in direct touch with the practical conduct 
of business as well as to the embryo captain of industry. The 
former will get from it those details of the daily conduct of 
affairs about which he is apt to be uncomfortably vague (par- 
ticularly, perhaps, from the chapters on “‘ Keeping Accounts ’’ 
and on “Some Business Institutions,’ including the Royal 
Exchange and Lloyds) ; while the business student in his turn 
will gain some idea of the wider reactions of what happens in 
his particular corner of the economic world. 

It is natural that an author who writes primarily for the 
intelligent business man should contemplate with a fair degree of 
satisfaction the economic activities the meaning of which he is 
engaged in expounding to the actors. It may, however, be 
questioned whether the value of the book is not reduced rather 
than enhanced by the introductory chapters on “‘ The Ordinary 
Business of Life’’ and “The Economic Machine,’’ with their 
emphasis on the importance and value of competition, and their 
necessarily superficial contrasts between a system that is com- 
pletely individualistic and one that is wholly State-owned and 
controlled. A picture thus artificially simplified adds little ‘to 
the reader’s enlightenment, and may even have the unfortunate 
effect of shaking his confidence in what. follows. . It is to be 
hoped, however, that not many will be thus daunted, since the 
book as a whole represents an addition to the stock of economic 
text-books for which, notwithstanding their already formidable 
number, no apology is required. 


BARBARA Woorton. 
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The Early English Socialists, by H. L. Brass; 
John Stuart Mill, by M. A. Hamitton; K. Marx, 
by R. W. Postcate; and Lenin, by R. P, Dutt. 
Published by Hamish Hamilton. 1s. 6d, 


' Tuis ever-changing old globe of ours provides us with the illusion 
that we are on the verge of a new world. The course of social 
evolution is strewn with struggles ending in revolutions and 
counter-revolutions, none of which have happened automatically. 
Behind all such upheavals there have been some master minds, 
whose ideas or actions based on their ideas have influenced 
developments in some decided direction or another. The bio- 
graphical approach to critical periods in the world’s history is an 
attractive one, because it enables one to view changes through the 
eyes of some particular personality or personalities living con- 
temporary with those changes. It enables one to give a unity to 
the treatment not possible by some other less personal method 
of approach. 

H. L. Beales, in his book, The Early English Socialists, dispels 
the illusion so many citizens of Britain have that Marx, the 
German thinker, gave birth to Socialism in this island. Beales 
shows the part played by economic conditions in changing the 
ideas even of agricultural labourers in the early decades of the 
nineteenth century. His first chapter is devoted to recounting 
the tale of the Telpuddle Martyrs—whose centenary is to be 
celebrated on so large a scale by the Trades Union Congress this 
year. The personal suffering of those six Dorchester labourers 
transported to Australia is placed in its setting of “‘ The Con- 
dition of England,” ably portrayed in the next chapter. The 
stage thus set enables Beales to bring out the significance 
of that Celtic rebel exile in England and Scotland—Robert 
Owen and his Owenite Movement. One catches the remarkable 
enthusiasm of Robert Owen in these pages of Beales, Robert 
Owen was a man of deeds as well as words, and the author deals 
with both contributions of Owen to his day. Beales critically 
analyses the downfall of Owenism and Chartism, British move- 
ments almost contemporary, and he states, “‘ Their ending 
shows no more than that they were before their time.’ This 
thought-provoking essay concludes with a chapter on those 
Socialists whom Beales calls the British forerunners of Marx. 
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These forerunners, whose names are often forgotten by modern 
workers, are Hall, Thompson, Gray, Hodgskin, and Bray. Critical 
comments are made on their writings and lectures. Beales con- 
cludes, “‘ A cloud of witnesses had proclaimed the gospel of — 
socialism, but the fulness of that revelation was still to come. . 
it was Marx who harvested their sowings. . 

Historically John Stuart Mill comes earlier than Karl Marx. 
Mrs. Mary Agnes Hamilton writes enthusiastically about Mill, 
and writing with a forceful and attractive pen she pleads that 
Mill is worth while studying as a Victorian Radical, despite his 
heavy style—“ overloaded with relatives and odd punctuation 
marks.’’ In the first three chapters we get a personal portrait of 
Mill from two angles as “ His Father’s Son ’’ and “‘ His Own Man.” 
Mrs. Hamilton, who is a past-mistress in the art of biographical 
treatment (she has produced a vivid biography of her fellow- 
Scot, the Premier, and a life of the Webbs), and one feels that 
we are personally acquainted with this remarkable personality 
whose pen and voice did so much for Liberty and Equality. 

The author makes a good case out in the next two chapters 
to show Mill as a Democrat and a Socialist—even though a 
critical one. Her final chapter sums Mill up as “‘ the good citizen,” 
a tribute to which she makes Carlyle, Morley and Gladstone 
contribute with generous. appreciations. 

It is not surprising that Mrs. Hamilton—who has been an 
M.P. for Blackburn, a member of the British Delegation to the 
League of Nations Assembly, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Postmaster-General, and is now a Governor of the B.B.C.—pays 
tribute to Mill’s great fight for the equality of men and women. 
She says, ‘‘ He was the wisest and most constant counsellor and 
friend of the first organized society for women’s suffrage. He 
did it despite jibes hurled at him by his fellow M.P.’s that he 
was ‘ the man who wants girls in Parliament.’”’ If Mrs. Hamilton 
does not give a very socialistic picture of J. S. Mill, she gives an 
amiable yet truthful picture of him as a Radical and Rationalist, 
one who cleared away a good deal of undergrowth, which made 
the path of reformers, Radical and Socialist, much easier in the 
twentieth century. 

The master mind of Socialism, Marx, is left to the penof R. W. 
Postgate, who proceeds in his first chapter to give the details of © 
Marx’s life. Here we get a sympathetic but sad picture of Marx 
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fighting against tremendous odds, supported by the affection of his 
wife, Jenny von Westphalen, and the brotherly help of Frederich 
Engels, who saw to the publication posthumously of most of 
Marx’s epoch-making works. The latter half of the book is 
devoted to analysing the historical and economic teaching of 
Marx—the Materialist Conception of History and the Theory of 
Value, which Postgate considers the most solid and permanent 
contributions of Marx to modern thought. In fact, Postgate 
places the M.C.H. (as it is abbreviated) as the greatest contribution 
of Marx. He traces its evolution from 1847, when it appeared in 
the pages of the celebrated manifesto written jointly by Engels 
and Marx. The intricacies of value, surplus value, labour and 
labour-power are analysed by Postgate in his section on Marxian 
economics. He bravely faces certain contradictions involved in 
Marxism and still more so in Neo-Marxism. He states, “ Marx is 
frequently compared to Darwin . . . we no longer regard the 
Origin of Species as an up-to-date biological textbook. But 
only biologists who are totally ignorant of human history deny 
that it is probably the most important single book in the develop- 
ment of science.” 

The very difficult treatment of Marxian Dialectic—the purely 
philosophical and logical portion of Marx’s teaching—is critically 
analysed by Postgate, who considers this as the least per- 
manent of Marx’s contributions. He frankly declares it out 
of date. 

Postgate’s book does not make easy reading. That may not 
be entirely the author’s fault. Marx as a subject is not an easy 
one. His teachings may be popular, but it is well-nigh impossible 
to “‘ popularize ’’ them. Still, Postgate’s study will shed light 
on the controversies raised by Marx and his writings. 

The last volume in the quartette is one on Lenin, by R. 
Palme Dutt. It seems quite a logical volume to complete the 
quartette, for Lenin is considered the successor of Marx in the 
leadership of international Socialism. No one better than Dutt 
could be chosen to present Lenin and Leninism to British readers. 
He has been a member of the C. P. G. B. since its formation in 
1920, and the Editor of the Labour Monthly since its inception in 
1921. The book is scholarly and yet simple to read. The first 
portion gives the details of the epoch into which Lenin was born ; 
then there follows a very sympathetic presentation of the bio- 
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graphical details of Lenin. Dutt shows, quite contrary to popular 
belief, what a notable figure in international politics Lenin was 
long prior to 1917. He weaves into the biographical details 
critical comments from Lenin’s writings. From 1894 till his 
death in 1924 he was a prolific writer of articles, pamphlets and 
books, many of which are classics. Such an active life as that led 
by Lenin must of necessity give scope to the author to comment 
on the chief international groups throughout Europe during these 
thirty years. One is introduced to the controversies amongst 
the bitter factions in the ranks of various political parties and the 
international working-class movements. The distinctions between 
Menshevik and Bolshevik, left and right, bourgeoisie and pro- 
letariat are made crystal clear with the light thrown on them by 
Lenin and his literature. 

The World War gave Lenin his chance, of which he took full 
advantage, and, as Dutt says, ‘‘ 1917 was the centre point and the 
turning point in Lenin’s life and the centre point and turning 
point in modern history.”’ 

Dutt traces the main features of the actual revolution in 
Russia following the downfall of Tsarism. He gathers together 
into small compass the vicissitudes of Lenin’s life from 1918, 
facing bravely sabotage, conspiracy and assassination, till his 
death on January 21st, 1924, an indirect result of an assassin’s 
shot in 1918. 

In Chapter III, dealing with the teachings of Lenin, Dutt 
states, “ The teachings of Lenin, like those of Marxism, cannot 
be confined in any closed system of formulas.’’ He attempts to 
summarize the main features under the broad generalizations of 
Lenin’s world outlook, his view of Imperialism, and the Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat. 

Dutt’s closing chapter deals with what he calls Lenin’s 
legacy—the Third International, founded by him in roro9. 

There is appended a full bibliography for students interested 
in the further study of Leninism. 

The “‘ Makers of the New World ”’ series contains volumes of 
handy size, in an attractive blue cover. Ifthe succeeding volumes 
are up to the standard of the first four, then the progressive reader 
will have a useful collection of expert studies of the main per- 
sonalities who have influenced the formative movements of modern 
times. Joun THOMAS. 
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Peacemaking 1919. By Harotp Nicotson. Constable. 
Pp. vii+378. 18s. 


THE second volume of Mr. Nicolson’s projected trilogy is devoted 
to the record of his own impressions of the Peace Conference. 
After ten years in the Diplomatic and Foreign Office Service he 
found himself pitchforked into the midst of the most momentous 
conference since the Congress of Vienna. His position as expert 
on South-Eastern European questions and attaché to Mr. Balfour 
brought him into close touch with the inner workings of the 
Council of Ten, the Council of Five, and, occasionally, the Council 
of Four, for discussions on the boundaries of the new Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Albania and Czechoslovakia. The volume, however, 
does not set out to be a history of the Peace Conference. Such 
an ambition must be curbed until the documents now guarded 
from the light of day in State archives become available for the 
historian. Its purpose is twofold: first, to convey for the use 
of future historians some of the attitudes of mind prevailing 
amongst the negotiators in Paris at the time and to suggest some 
of the influences at work in creating them ; secondly, a personal 
record of events is used as the raw material of a study in 
diplomatic technique for the guidance of future generations of 
diplomats. Any. suggestion that the account of the course of 
events contains anything more than the experiences of the author 
as reviewed after more than a dozen years is expressly disclaimed. 
This limitation is an important one and must not be lost to view. 

It has not prevented Mr. Nicolson from writing an exceed- 
ingly interesting and valuable study. Students of diplomatic 
practice will undoubtedly find the core of the book in Chapters 
III, IV and V, dealing respectively with the inevitable mis- 
fortunes, the avoidable mistakes and the inexcusable disorgani- 
zation of the Conference. The record becomes very suggestive 
under Mr. Nicolson’s treatment, The impossible position of 
the representatives of press-ridden governments when they come 
to negotiate is emphasized as the greatest danger of democratic 
diplomacy, which is held not as yet to have found a satisfactory 
bridge over the gulf between mass-emotion and expert reason. 
The calamity of President Wilson’s presence at Paris and of the 
collapse of Wilsonism in face of the insistent self-seeking of 
the other Allied and Associated Powers and of the weakness of the 
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President’s own political position is shown as the central tragedy 
of the Conference. The absence of any preliminary agreement 
upon principles to be applied or upon a definitive programme is 
revealed as a hardly less disruptive factor in the work of the 
Conference. Indeed, it is alleged that the negotiators were with- 
out agreement not only as to whether or not the Fourteen Points 
with the Four Principles and Five Particulars were the basis of 
negotiation, but even as to whether the object of the Conference 
itself was to arrive at a preliminary or a final treaty. Mr. 
Nicolson does a great service to the future in tearing away the 
veil from before the machinery of the Conference and revealing 
the absence, either before or during the Conference, of any 
co-ordination of work between different parts of the British 
delegation, the delegation and the Embassy, the British and 
other delegations. The book itself brings by its silences valuable 
evidence of this latter weakness. Apart from an account of 
some fortuitous collaboration between the experts of the Foreign 
Office and certain members of Colonel House’s “‘ Enquiry ” there 
is no mention of any relationship with the personnel of the other 
Allied delegations. The Conference suffered not from lack of 
information—it had if anything too much—but from lack of 
co-ordinated thinking. Moreover, the absence of any clear-cut 
procedure seems to have.rendered the methods of work extremely 
opportunistic. 

This indictment makes gloomy reading. It is almost in- 
credible that so little thought should have been given to the 
preparation of a Conference which should remould the frontiers 
of Europe and the Near East and create an enduring peace. 
But it is an even sadder reflection that the recent catastrophe 
of the World Monetary and Economic Conference was in great 
part a repetition of the governmental ineptitude of 19181919. 
Mr. Nicolson is justified in condemning such stupidity root and 
branch. But he ventures on far more doubtful ground when he 
proceeds to utter a general condemnation of diplomacy by con- 
ferences attended by responsible ministers in person and, in par- 
ticular, of such occasions as Locarno and Thoiry, on the grounds 
that they fail to attain or encourage what should be the primary 
aim of all diplomacy—precise and ratifiable agreements. It is 
unfortunate that the analysis is not carried further so that Mr. 
Nicolson’s own position could be made clear. Does his con- 
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demnation apply only to bipartite or tripartite meetings of prime 
ministers or ministers of foreign affairs, and then only to dis- 
cussions relating to high policy, or does it extend to general 
meetings such as the Council and Assembly of the League and 
special ad hoc conferences? Does he distinguish between meet- 
ings for the common exploration of a problem and meetings 
designed to secure agreement on policy? Or does he regard all 
direct contact between responsible ministers as dangerous ? 
While many would be prepared to denounce the improvised 
“ voyages ’’ of heads of governments of recent years, few would 
be equally prepared to deny that the establishment of personal 
relations between those who are responsible in different countries 
for conducting any branch of public affairs involving inter- 
national relations is in itself a step towards the removal of the 
diplomatic screens placed between the peoples of the world. It 
is not the principle but the method of application of diplomacy 
by conference in recent years which is unsatisfactory. 

There is an equally incautious general denunciation of 
democratic diplomacy. Again, however, little or no indication 
is given as to how far Mr. Nicolson is prepared to go, nor as to 
the exact grounds on which he bases his contention. It would 
seem, in fact, that he has become impatient with democratic 
inactivity and compromise and would be prepared to stake all 
on the beneficent rule of an international dictator, whose advent 
he nevertheless admits to be improbable. But there are many 
who would question whether democratic diplomacy has yet been 
given a fair trial or its technique seriously explored. 

It would be ungracious, however, to end on a note of criticism 
without once more emphasizing the value of the core of the book 
to all students of international relations. It is unnecessary to 
add that it is stamped throughout with the imprimatur of Mr. 
Nicolson’s graceful and pithy style. 

S. H. BalLey, 


Adult Abilities in Extension Classes. By Hersert 
SoRENSON. University of Minnesota Press. 1933. $1.00. 


For the English reader the main interest in this book lies in the 
picture it gives of a kind of adult education which differs funda- 
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mentally from its English counterpart. The students in the 
adult classes organized by the Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota are in the main. young men and women who 
wish to complete or revise their professional training. Most 
of the courses provided are intentionally vocational in aim. It 
is true that a certain number of the students—mostly older men 
and women—attend out of general interest in the subject. But 
the vocational motive is dominant throughout. Provided that 
certain entrance requirements are met, the colleges of the univer- 
sity recognize credits gained towards the achievement of a quali- 
fication ; and all students who reach the necessary standard are 
awarded credits by the Extension Division, 

The writer of the report believes that the vocational motive 
has been over-stressed, and that this accounts for the com- 
paratively small number of older students who attend. He 
suggests that experiments in non-vocational classes should be 
conducted with a view to attracting these older students in 
greater numbers. 

Most of those attending extension courses at Minnesota have 
had a long school-life—again a great contrast with adult classes 
in England. One of the most interesting results of the inquiry 
is the conclusion that native ability is more important than long 
education as a qualification for this kind of study.. Extension 
students compare very favourably with internal students when 
measured by the “ aptitude test’ and “‘ reading test ’’ which it 
is customary to use in the university itself. It is important that 
many of those whose occupations make little demand on the 
kind of ability which the tests are designed to measure do well 
in the tests and prove able students; it is suggested that the 
extension courses are probably attracting a large proportion of 
the ablest people in these occupations. ; 

It would not be easy to analyse the abilities of English 
adult students in this way, and conditions differ so widely that, 
even if the material was available, valid comparison would pro- 
bably prove impossible. But the inquiry suggests a number of 
points which are relevant to English conditions: in 
the results support the conviction of most tutors of adult classes 
that there are as good fish in the sea as those which have been 
caught by the net of full-time higher education. 

J. H. NicHoLson. 
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The Principles of Logic. An Introductory Survey. 
By C. A. Mace, M.A, Longmans, Green & Co. London, 
New York, Toronto. 1933. Pp. xiii+388.. 12s. 6d. 


THE logical doctrines of Aristotle’s Organon, simplified in certain 
respects, but with some added subtleties, formed for over a 
thousand years the subject-matter of text-books on logic. The 
most important part of this teaching is the theory of the syllogism. 
After a long period when only sceptics criticized it at all seriously, 
the Aristotelian logic has had to. face two attacks. At the 
Renaissance it was attacked for failing to give an adequate 
account of scientific reasonings, and this attack was so successful 
that by the end of the nineteenth century it was customary for 
text-books of logic to have two parts, the first of which still 
repeated the traditional doctrine, while the second was con- 
cerned with induction and scientific method. It will be seen, 
then, that until quite recent years the Aristotelian logic was 
generally criticized, not on account of any alleged mistakes or 
internal inconsistencies, but only because it did not provide for 
a great many types of argument which occur in the sciences. In 
more recent years, however, it has come to be argued that Aris- 
totelian logic is in itself imperfect. Those who make this second 
attack upon it allege that the traditional formal logic contains 
mistakes (such as the failure to notice how very important is the 
difference in form between general and singular propositions) 
and ambiguities (as in the notion of predication) ; they also say 
that it is lacking in generality (in so far as logical laws that are 
true of any proposition are not considered) and in order (the 
traditional account of the syllogism, for example, can be simplified 
and more fittingly arranged). Furthermore, it is suggested that 
formal logic and pure mathematics are more intimately con- 
nected than was previously supposed. Five years ago there 
was, I think, no text-book suitable for beginners in which these 
modern developments of formal logic were explained. In very 
recent years, again, the theory of induction and probability has 
been much improved upon, but the teacher who wished to make 
these improvements known to students who were not intending 
to specialize in logic has had to make his own selections from 
the works of Keynes, Broad, Nicod and Johnson. 

Since 1930 four text-books that I know of have appeared 
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which endeavour to remedy the deficiencies just mentioned. 
They are, in order of their appearance: A Modern Introduction 
to Logic, by Professor L. S. Stebbing ; General Logic, by the late 
Professor R. M. Eaton; The Fundamentals of Logic, by Mr. 
F. M. Chapman and Mr. P. Henle ; and now Mr. Mace’s Principles 
of Logic. Mr. Mace’s treatment of the subject is not so full as 
those of Stebbing and Eaton, but it is rather more detailed than 
that of Chapman and Henle, who keep their book short by 
excluding almost all philosophical discussions. Like the authors 
of the other three text-books, Mr. Mace includes an account of 
the traditional Aristotelian logic, an introduction to the more 
generalized logic in the light of which the traditional logic is 
criticized, and a discussion of scientific method and induction. 
It may be useful if I call attention to some points in which his 
work differs from those just mentioned. (a) Mr. Mace points 
out that there are four methods of approach to logic. In the 
first place we may wish to scrutinize the arguments we use in 
ordinary life, to see how the valid ones differ from those admitted 
to be false or inconclusive. In the second place we may wish 
to examine the types of argument that occur in the sciences, in 
order to discover why they command the assent they do. Thirdly, 
if we are interested in the theory of knowledge we are inevitably 
led into a discussion of logical problems. Fourthly, logic may 
be regarded as a science to be studied for its own intrinsic interest, 
and when it is, its connection with thinking is at a minimum. 
(6) Mr. Mace devotes a whole chapter to a philosophical dis- 
cussion of propositions and their relations to facts and judgments. 
The views he considers are for the most part those of Cambridge 
philosophers, and of the three other text-books I have mentioned 
only Eaton’s has anything approaching such a full treatment. 
(c) In a chapter entitled ‘‘ Formal Logic and Scientific Enquiry ”’ 
(partly, too, in the chapter on ‘‘ Opposition ’’), Mr. Mace shows 
how the logic of classes may be developed into the theory of 
statistics. Statistical theory is dealt with at some length by 
Stebbing and very briefly by Chapman and Henle, but Mr. Mace 
lays more emphasis than they do upon its relations to the tradi- 
tional formal logic. (d) At the end of each chapter is a biblio- 
graphy, which refers to articles in periodicals such as Mind, as 
well as to separate publications. The value of these biblio- 
graphies is increased by the comments which accompany them. 
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The chapter on “‘ The Approach to Logie.’ is one of the best 
that I have seen on this topic, and the one on “ Scientific Thought 
and Scientific Method ”’ shows more knowledge of the nature of 
scientific reasonings than is usual in such chapters. Mr. Mace 
has, however, made one extraordinary omission. Nowhere in 
this book is there an account of definition. Indeed, so far as I 
can discover, definitions are only mentioned twice (on p. 158 
and p. 244), and then they are not the main object of interest. 
Something, of course, had to be omitted from a book of this 
size, but there are two reasons why it is a pity that definitions 
should be picked upon. The approach to logic through an 
examination of everyday arguments is bound to lead to a dis- 
cussion of definitions, as the early history of logic shows. And 
an understanding of the nature of definition and analysis is very 
important in the other branches of philosophy, especially in 
ethics, but also in the philosophy of logic itself. There is no 
longer any excuse (except, perhaps, a financial one) for those 
teachers who maintain the old-fashioned text-books. If they 
wish for a defence of the Aristotelian logic, they can use Mr. 
Joseph’s Introduction to Logic, and if they wish for a defence of 
modern developments they'can use one of those I have men- 
tioned. Mr. Mace’s is intermediate in its scope between the 
elementary work of Chapman and Henle and the rather more 
comprehensive ones of Eaton and Stebbing. 

H. B. Acton. 


The Children and Young Persons (Scotland) Act, 
1932. By M. G. Cowan, O.B.E., M.A. Hodge & Co. 


Pp. 427. 12s. 6d. 


Miss Cowan has produced a useful manual of the law relating 
to the protection and training of children and young persons in 
Scotland. The scope is wider than the title, for we are given, in 
addition to the Act of 1932, the text of the other Acts—ten in 
number—relating to the same subject. We have here in one 
volume the complete code. A most useful appendix contains 
the text of the various statutory rules and orders made under 
the Acts. With this volume at hand, Scottish magistrates will 
have no excuse for falling into the error of some English magis- 
trates as revealed recently. 
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The text is preceded by some one hundred pages of com- 
mentary and explanation, not merely confined to law, but including 
various points and comments of a wider social interest. Among 
these is the remark of Lord Melbourne that the keeping of three 
children under ten in solitary confinement for a year could not 
be regarded as “ very great hardship’’ as they had a weekly 
visit from benevolent Christian ladies. And lest we think these 
were the very old bad days, Miss Cowan adds that in 1909 in 
Scotland 151 such children were committed to prison. 


An adequate index closes a useful volume. 
H. A. SHANNON, 


Heredity and the Social Problem Group. By E. J. 
LIpBETTER. Vol. I. Edwin Arnold & Co. 


Tuts book is the product of more than twenty years of research 
into the pedigrees of a number of families in a district of the 
East End of London who are chronically in receipt of assistance 
from public funds. It is the first of a number of volumes and 
the final statistical analysis, together with the author’s con- 
clusions, is reserved until the last. In the volume before me 
there is a brief account by Mr. Lidbetter of the magnitude and 
vicissitudes of his undertaking and some preliminary remarks 
concerning the objects of his investigation. This is followed by 
twenty-six pedigrees very fully annotated. 

It is not easy to discover what Mr. Lidbetter’s objects are. 
From the title of his book one concludes that he is investigating 
the influence of heredity upon the liability to become a charge 
upon public funds. On the other hand, Major Leonard Darwin 
in an introduction refers to Mr. Lidbetter’s belief that a large 
proportion of public assistance is due to “ inherited defect ’’ or 
‘if not hereditary, is yet found repeated in the children and 
grandchildren of defectives.’ If the author’s object is simply 
to show the recurrence of certain defects in certain family 
pedigrees, this should be clearly stated in the title of the book. 
Theoretically the close association of certain traits with certain 
families can be attributed with equal justice to the persistence 
of a similar environment. The British royal family is, in a 
different sense, chargeable to public funds. But this fact is 
not due to any genetic mechanism, but to the legal arrangements 
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whereby family descent is in this case associated with the 
privileges of royalty. 

At present genetical science only permits us to detect the 
existence of defects or metrical characters which can be observed 
to conform to the statistical requirements of Mendel’s laws. 
Many of the diseases and so forth which Mr. Lidbetter includes 
as defects are not unambiguous clinical entities. If charge- 
ability to the rates is a metrical character, to which of the 
categories of genetic analysis does it belong? Mr. Lidbetter 
makes no attempt to answer the question. Is “ living in sin” 
a sign even of the inheritance of ‘‘ neuropathic constitution ” ? 

Mr. Lidbetter, however, does not accept the assumptions of 
modern genetical science. He writes on p. 14 that “if we are 
to understand human heredity, even in the most simple cases, 
we must study the whole quality of the stock, not merely a 
particular aspect of it.’’ To the geneticist this statement is 
meaningless. The modern theory of the gene involves the 
assumption of particulite inheritance. The ‘‘ whole quality 
of the stock ” must consist of the reciprocal effect of a multitude 
of genes, transmitted in definite numerical ways, and the environ- 
ment to which they are exposed from the time of fertilization 
onwards. At present we have no technique for investigating 
this problem, and ‘must restrict ourselves to the analysis of traits 
determined by at most a few genes. We can only hope to obtain 
knowledge concerning differences due to genetic differences and 
those due to environmental differences by taking definite clinical 
entities or metrical characters, and comparing the observed 
differences in a population with those predicted on the assump- 
tion that the defects or traits are determined exclusively by 
genetic agencies. This procedure requires usually a knowledge 
only of two generations, where the existence of a dominant gene 
is suspected, and one where a rare recessive is concerned, pro- 
vided we collect a large sample of data and note also the incidence 
of consanguineous matings. At present pedigrees extending back 
to many generations cannot be used in the analysis of heredity, 
unless one adheres to the former theory of the inheritance of 
neuropathic constitution, for which there is not a particle of 
evidence. 

Readers of the notes on the pedigrees will also not fail to 
observe a certain antique morality implicit in Mr. Lidbetter’s 
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notions concerning defectiveness. Pedigree No. 19 contains a 
number of cases where a man cohabited with one or more 
women besides his wife. The author seems to regard such 
behaviour as peculiar to his “ social problem group.”’ ‘“‘ Such 
conditions,” he says on p. 127, “‘ may exist in other sections of 
the community, but if so they are unknown to the writer.” 
Should students of sociology be so innocent ? 
J. L. Gray. 


Science Teaching in Adult Education. British Associ- 
ation Reprints; new series No. 32. Pp. 30. London. 


1933. 6d. 


TuE relation of Adult Education to science has for some time 
contained all the elements of paradox. Before the rise of 
organized adult education as we know it, scientific interests must 
have appeared almost predominant ; scientific writing for the 
public was both plentiful and excellent, and in some cases attained 
a degree of technicality which one would scarcely dare to present 
at the present day ; and such works went through many editions. 
Many philosophical societies devoted themselves solely and 
successfully to the philosophy of nature. The popular press, 
and especially that devoted to various aspects of wireless, has 
taken over some of the functions of these older activities. And 
while adult education organizers report little demand for science 
courses, the popular scientific society has in many districts a 
struggle to maintain so much as the continuity of its name. Yet 
when the taste of the public is caught again, it is possible for the 
eminent scientist to rival the best-sellers of other fields of 
literature ; and in those districts which have built up science 
classes as part of their adult education system, the organizers 
are able to secure at least a sufficient response. The introduction 
to the present report outlines the problem, some of the diffi- 
culties, and the recent revival of interest on the part of organizers 
and scientists. 

The committee appointed by the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science to go into this matter—of vital interest 
both to the Association itself and to adult education—is so con- 
stituted as to command respect for its findings; and its first 
finding has been the impossibility of dismissing the subject in 
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a single report. This report is therefore a summary of the 
material collected by inquiries into the present position ; as such 
it offers little controversial matter ; but the classified information 
will be of very great value in suggesting progress. So many 
of the issues are raised by every branch of adult education that 
the report should be widely consulted by organizers and tutors 
generally. The bodies represented by official reports or the 
comments of their representatives include a large number of 
extramural departments, the Board of Education, certain county 
education committees, the principal voluntary bodies, some of 
the adult residential colleges, and the British Institute of Adult 
Education. A very striking feature is the complete absence of 
scientific societies, specialist and popular, national bodies and 
local philosophical societies alike. Even those which possess 
educational committees have in general taken no active part 
in forwarding adult education as such ; and although the reviewer 
is aware of one or two exceptions, and the local society is usually 
sympathetic if directly appealed to, he is inclined to lay more 
stress on the lack of initiative in these quarters than the report 
suggests. 

The greater part of the report consists of quotations from 
the replies received, classified under topics ; and the most cursory 
glance through its pages shows with some emphasis the districts 
in which the inquiry has received constructive consideration. 
Among the topics taken up are the conditions which may affect 
adversely the adoption of science subjects, the supply of tutors, 
the aims of adult science teaching, from the varying standpoints 
of organizers, specialists, and students, the supply of books, 
apparatus, and material, and the place of local societies. In 
each case unsolved problems are raised ; and in most cases there 
is sufficient unanimity as to the matters at issue to justify the 
belief that these problems can be faced and solved. Thus the 
most important and heartening words in the report are really 
those in which the committee define the problems reserved for 
subsequent discussion. The most difficult part of their task is 
still to come. But hopes are raised high by the words in which 
they summarize the purpose of the teaching they envisage: “ It 
is the scientific outlook, not a multiplicity of scientific experiences, 
that is to be achieved: as it has been expressed to the Committee, 
‘you are not making science students; you are preaching a 
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gospel’”’ and “the man is more important than the subject 
and the subject than elaborate or expensive apparatus.”’ 
Tuomas L. MACDONALD. 


For Filmgoers Only—the Intelligent Filmgoer’s 
Guide to the Films. Published for the British 
Institute of Adult Education by Faber & Faber. 98 pp. 
2s. 6d. 


TueE British Institute of Adult Education in arranging for the 
publication of this book has done a good service to the film 
industry. In seeking to influence the filmgoer the Institute is 
tackling the power which ultimately controls that industry. The 
box-office is the final court of appeal. The making of films is an 
expensive business. The trade, even if it accepted the ideals 
enunciated by enthusiastic reformers, would be powerless unless 
the public supported the exhibitors. Miss Lejeune, at the end 
of her essay, which concludes the book, states with her accustomed 
lucidity the issue : 


“The whole cinema is one long system of supply and 
demand and the key to the system is You (i.e. the filmgoer). 
‘It is your money in the end that is paying for the industry, and 
the industry will supply exactly the sort of entertainment that 
you ask for, if you ask plainly enough ’’ (p. 94). 


Progress and new business must come through the education of 
the film-going public. Ifa large and increasing number of persons 
can be trained to like a higher class of film, their demand will 
soon become effective and lasting. 

There is no support so inexpensive to secure and so constant 
when obtained as the patronage of delighted and satisfied 
customers. “We must please our patrons’’ is the natural 
policy of the trade. But that policy has bigger gains when the 
range of pleasure in a film is increased for those patrons. That 
is what education does. One sentence by Miss Lejeune from the 
same essay should be exhibited in letters of gold in every film 
boardroom : 


“ There is a double pleasure in watching a good film and 
knowing why it is good.”’ 
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Interest developed by this means does not need expensive 
and exaggerated advertising. It will impel attendance and drive 
the devotee to seek out the cinemas where the films desired: are 
shown. Ifa tithe of the vast sums spent on “ boosting ”’ films 
were allocated to intelligent film appreciation the industry 
would be creating a sure audience for the films which, it frequently 
says, it would like to make but dare not because of its dependance 
on unintelligent box-office custom. Education is the only 
weapon which can break that strangle-hold on the art of the 
film. 

The beginnings of such a film education are set forth in this 
most readable collection of essays, and the trade might with great 
wisdom encourage the circulation of the book. The essayists 
are distinguished film writers like Miss Lejeune, Paul Rotha, 
Andrew Buchanan and R. S. Lambert. The theme, which 
unites their diverse subjects, is stated by Mr. Lambert in his 
admirable Introduction as that of saying “in the simplest 
possible language there are ways in which we can enhance our 
enjoyment and appreciation of films and at the same time make 
a contribution towards helping ‘ more people to see better films.’ ”’ 

The table of contents indicates the wide range covered by 
the writers. Mr. Paul Rotha opens with a masterly survey of the 
rapid development of. cinema in the thirty odd years of its 
existence. Mr. Buchanan deals with the question of Propaganda 
and adds some welcome comments on the News Reel. Miss 
Mary Field discusses with insight the wide scope of the educa-_ 
tional film. Mr. Lambert breaks fresh ground in his examina- 
tion of the question, ‘‘ Why we get the films we do?” which is 
what we have come to expect from his keenly alert mind. 
Among the many good things in this informative essay there is 
a clear statement of the unnecessary obstacles to attendance at 
the cinema by reason of the lack of adequate film criticism. This 
is most serious in the provinces. ‘ Unless,” he observes, “ the 
provincial filmgoer is so determined as to cut out and keep by 
him the advance notices published in the London papers he has 
nothing but hearsay to go by, by the time those films reach his 
neighbourhood.”” Mr. Lambert gives generous appreciation of 
all the voluntary efforts in the provinces to establish repertory 
cinemas and to encourage a higher standard of films shown in 
the ordinary houses. Last and most important he describes the 
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function of the newly established British Film Institute. Its 
claim on all who have the best interests of the film at heart is 
unanswerable. As a result of his exposition branches should 
spring up all over the country. Perhaps the succinct account in 
the Introduction is the more informative : 


“The British Film Institute, together with the provincial 
societies, should serve to provide what has hitherto been 
totally lacking in the film world—a common meeting ground 
where those engaged professionally in the trade can get to 
know the point of view of the amateur, the educator, and the 
intelligent filmgoer. In conference, on committees, at meetings 
and demonstrations, these two parties—producer and con- 
sumer of films—will find opportunities to understand each - 
other’s point of view. Sound criticism and appreciation of 
films will spread; and slowly there will grow up a body of 
informed public opinion to which the trade can look for 
support in experimenting with the making and showing of 
films of higher artistic or informational value ’’ (p. 20). 


The concluding essay by Miss Lejeune gives just the prac- 
tical advice that is wanted to help ordinary people to a more 
discriminating enjoyment of their film entertainment. It seems 
a pity that it should come at the end instead of at the beginning 
of the book, for it presents in a most attractive way the natural 
approach to the whole subject. When that has been followed 
over a period, say of three months, the way is prepared for the 
assimilation of the wisdom in the other chapters. And it is the 
ordinary filmgoer whose help is wanted in the endeavour to mix 
a little more brains with the entertainment of the screen. 

F. HEMING VAUGHAN. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Vol. XXVI, No.1. January, 1934. The Le Play House Press. Annual 
subscription, 1 guinea: single issues, 5s. 


INQUIRY into the nature of social life and its problems has a 
special place in adult education. Adult students will therefore 
be interested to hear of recent developments in connection with 
the Soctological Review. The editorial control of the journal is 
now in the hands of a Board consisting of Professor A. M. Carr- 
Saunders, Mr. Alexander Farquharson and Professor Morris 
Ginsberg, whose names will be well known to all who are 
acquainted with social studies. The Review is the only British 
quarterly devoted exclusively to Sociology, and the intention of 
the Board is to make it fully representative of all aspects of 
sociological study in Great Britain. In particular, it is hoped to 
cover four main divisions, namely, comparative social institutions, 
the application of biology and psychology to social problems, 
contemporary social conditions and social philosophy, including 
methodology. 

The first number of the Review under the new auspices was 
published on January 15, and the influence of this policy is 
manifest. The articles, all valuable and authoritative, are devoted 
to ‘‘ Public Assistance,” by H. J. W. Hetherington, “‘ Recent 
Theories of Exogamy,”’ by E. Westermarck, “ Prevision in 
Religion,” by C. Dawson, “ Social Class,” by T. H. Marshall, 
and “The Future of Judicial Institutions,’ by Sir M. Amos. 
Students of social science will be particularly grateful for Mr. 
Marshall’s austere analysis of the nature of social class, a term 
we all use but none of us can define. Principal Hetherington’s 
realistic and cool survey, too, will be found exceedingly valuable. 
The Sociological Review in its new form will be warmly welcomed 
by discerning readers. It deserves a new lease of life and a wider 
field of influence. 
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